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London, Vol. LXXiI. For the Year 1782. Partl. 4to. 8s, 
fewed, Davis, 


Papers relating to CHEMISTRY. 


Article 15. Continuation of the Experiments and Obfervations on 
the fpecific Gravities, and attraétive Powers, of various faline 


Subfiances: By Richard Kirwar, Efq; F.R.S. 


N this Article Mr. Kirwan profecutes his curious and pro- 

found inveftigations with fingular addrefs and ingenuity. After 
afcertaining, in a very ingenious manner, the quantity of pure 
acids requifite to faturate the mineral and volatile alcali, cal- 
careous earth, magnefia or muriatic earth, and that of alum; 
he difcufles one of the moft profound and interefting fubjects of 
chemiftry : we mean the nature of phiogiffon, and even the quan- 
tity or weight of this principle, that is contained in feveral com- 
— particularly in nitrous air, fixed air, vitriolic air, Sul- 
phur, and marine acid air. We do not add, inflammaile Gir; 
for the capital refult of the Author’s refearches into this fubject 
is—that perfectly pure inflammable air and phlogifion are one oe 
the fame fubflance. 

Phlogi/ton, the Author obferves, exifts in metals and various 
other jubftances, in a concrete or fixed ftate, in the fame manner 
as fixed air, or the aerial acid, exifts in marb'e; where, he ob- 
ferves, that this left fluid is nearly of equal denfity with gold; 
but neither can phlovifton, nor fixed air, be exhibied in a cons 
Crete ftate, fingle or uncombined with another tuoftance ; forthe 
inftant that they are by any means difenyayed trom the bodies 
with which they had been combined, and by wach they had 
been fixed, they afiume a fluid and elattic ftate, anu re{pectively 
appear ur der the forms of inflammable air and fixed air. 
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On this occafion, the Author, availing himfelf of Dr. Black’s 
theory of /pecific fire, accounts for the manner in which both the 
aerial acid, and phlogifton, undereo this great change in their 
conftieution ; ; or are rendered fluid and elatiic, by a union with 
the fame principl , elementary fire. Pafing over the Author’s 
proofs and illuftrations relative to this part “of his fubject, we 
muft be content to explain his general doctrine in a few 
words, 

When the aerial acid, combined, in its concrete and unelaftic 
flate, with marble, is expelled from thence by a tfironger acid, 
the vitriolic for i vis ince, and is volatilited and rendered elaftic; 
a doubie decompafition is tuppofed to take place. _7 ne itriolic 
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on its _ with this principle, immediately allumes an elattic 
ftate, and flies off under the form of infammadie cir; woile the 
vitriolic acid forms another compound, by combining with the 
martial! calx. 

Among various other inftances brought to prove the identity 
of inflammable air and phlovifton, the Author, with very great 
propriety, in our opinion, ‘adduces the precipitation, or, as it 
may be called, the reduction of one mctahic earth, by the phloe 
gitton of another metal. The experiment itfelf is well known, 
and is not a unique; but it fo weil illuttrates, we may jay proves, 

the truth of the preient doctrine, that, we d of abridging, we 


thal] enlarge upon, what the Author favs upon the fubdjcét, 
; ys uj t 


When a piece of iron is immerged ina faturate folution of 
copper in the vitriolic acid, itis — known that, though the 
acid undoubtedly acts upon and diflolves the iron, no efferveicence 
arifes, nor does any 71//ammable - rs though that el jaftic 
fluid is always generated when iron is fingly expofed to tiie ace 
tion of that acid. Tobe faét is Sy that ren phil 2 giftor of the iron, 
inftead of affuming the modi; fcatton of in: lammable airs even for 
an inflant, eiters peaceably into the calx of the copper, under 
its other modification of phlogz fon and the earth of the copper, in 
confequence of this union, s precip itated in a meta! sie itate. 

in three words—The very thing which, had it efcaped from the 
iron through the been, a mignt have been aciually caucht bapanies 
the form of inflammable air, how pafics into the earth of the cop- 
per; and, under the form of phiozi/fon, gives it all the qualities of 


ue re 
a metal. But the fubfance which converts metallic earths into 
metals is allowed by all (who allow the exiltence of the principle 
itielf 
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itfelf} to be phlogifton: inflammable air, therefore, is phlo- 
Otome 

The preceding parallel drawn between fixed air and phlos 
gifton may be extended to the illuftration of this cafe. No figns 
of cttervefcence appear when, in the preparation of magnelia, a 
mild alcali is added to a folution of Epfom falt ; and though the 
fixed air of the alcali is undoubtedly expelled from it by the vitri- 
olic acid in the Epfom falt, it does not, even for an inftant, af- 
fume its aerial form: on the contrary, it quietly pafles, in its 
concrete or non-elaitic ftate, into the precipitated magnefia; in 
the very fame manner as the phlogifton of the iron moved into the 
earth of the copper in the preceding cafe.-— This fubject is more 
largely difcufled in the Appendix to Dr. Priefiley’s Experiments, 
Ge. vol, ii. p. 3923 and in the Appendix to his 3d volume, p. 393- 

From a varicty of other confiderations the Author infers, that 
inflammable air is the principle that metailizes metallic earths: 
and if metals contain only a {pecific earth and phlogifton, in- 
flammable air certainly contains nothing elfe but phlogifton.’— 
But we need not extract more from this part of the prefent are 
ticle on this particular fubject: us, from a PS. fubjoined to it, 
it appears, that the Author has been informed that Dr, Prieftley 
has, fince the publication of his laft volume, directly and fatis- 
factorily afcertained the identity of inflammable air and phlo- 
gifton.—In a jar, containing pure inflammable air, he has, it 
ieems, by means of the folar heat, reduced the calces of iron, 
copper, lead, and tin. It may, indeed, be alleged, that thefe ex- 
periments prove only that inflammable air ccxtains phlogifton : 
but it is to be obferved, that there is no decompofition of the 
inflammable air in this cafe; for whether inflammable air be a 
‘imple or a compound fubftance, it appears evidently to reftore 
the calces to their former metallic ftate, by being received into 
them zm tote, or in its whole fubfance: for the inflammable air, 
that remains in the jar after the procefs, is found, we are told, to 
be as inflammable, or pure, as before this abforption of the 
gieateft part of it. 

The Author concludes his obfervations on phiogifton by af- 
firming, that he has already diftinguifhed eight different ftates of 
this fudftance; viz. from its mott rarefied known ftate, or that 
of inflammable air, to its moft condenfed ftate, or that in 
which it is combined with metallic earths. ‘ Each of thefe, 
fays he, differs from the other by the portion of elementary fire 
they contain: this quantity being, as far as I can judge direct- 
ly, as the rarefaction of the phlogifton ; but thefe refearches are 
foreign to my prefent fubject. I fhall only remark, that phlo- 
gifton, in a flate perhaps 300 times rarer than inflammable air, 
and confequently containing much more fire, may poffibly confiti- 
tute the electric Jiuid,’ 
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As the weight of inflammable air isknown, Mr. Kirwan ems 
ploys that knowledge, as furnifhing an eliential datum towards 
afcertaining the quantity or weight of pniogifton contained in 
various fubftances.—To give one example—100 cubic inches 
of nitrous air (which weigh 39.9 grains) contain 6.7 grains of 
phlogifion, and 33.2 grains of nitrous acid. 

Mr. Kirwan next proceeds to afcertsin the quantity of phlo- 
gifton contained in fixed air. On this occation he enters on a 
minute inveftigation of the nature and origin of this Quid. Rea. 
foning on a great variety of experiments that have been made, 
relative to this fubjest, he maintains the opinion which he had 
before advanced, in the notes annexed by him to Dr. Forfter’s 
tranflation of M. Scheele’s treatife on fire ;—that fixed air is a 
compound {ubftance, confifting of re/pirable air and pblogiffon; 
or that phlogifton converts pure or re{pirable air into fixed air, 
The numerous obfervations which the Author has colleéted, to 
prove the truth of this fingular propofition (which, however, has 
likewife been maintained by others) evince his extenfive acquaint- 
ance with the fubject, and his addrefs in the application of the 
experiments to the fupport of his hypothefis; though feveral of 
them may be fatisfactorily explained on different principles. The 
refult of his analyfis of fixed air is, that 100 cubic inches of that 
fluid contain 8.357 grains of phlogifton, and that the remainder 
is elementary air. 

Dr. Prieftley, in feveral parts of his writings, particularly in 
his laft volume, [ Experiments and Obfervations, &c. vol. ii. p. 108.] 
has controverted the hypothefis here maintained by Mr. Kir- 
wan; and which had, by many perfons, very unaccountably 
been afcribed to him. It now appears, however, that the Au- 
thor, having read this account of the nature of fixed air to Dr. 
Prieftley, ¢ had the fatisfaction to find it met with his entire ap= 
probation, which he authorized him to mention, - notwithftand- 
ing what he had advanced to the contrary in his laft publica- 
tion.’—Nay, we have been lately informed, that Dr. Prieftley, 
fince the publication of this paper, has had further reafons for 
adopting this hypothefis; in confequence of his having actually 
produced fixed air from two fubftances, one of which is known 
to furnifh only pure air, and the other only phlogiiton. 

Article 2. Nova Experimenta Chemica que ad penitiorem Acidi e 
Pinguedine eruti cognitionem valere videntur. Scribebat DD. Lau- 
rentius Crellius. 

In this Article the Author continues the account of the ex- 
periments made by him with this new acid. [See M. Rev. 
Vol. LXIV. April 1781, p. 266.] They are very numerous; 
but we fhall confine ourfeives to a few which appear the mott 
interefting. 
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Notwithftanding what is affirmed in the page of our Review 
above referred to, it does not appear that the Author has fuc- 
ceeded in diflolving gold, while in its metallic ftate, with this 
acid fingly. He might poffibly be deceived by the go!den colour 
which fais acid aflumes, even when alone, afier about one half 
of it has been drawn off in diftillation. He fucceeded however in 
diflolving a calx of that metal. 

Employing a precipitate of gold made by falt of tartar, and 
digefting eight grains of it, during a month, with half an ounce 
of the anim: ial acid ; 3 it was evident that, though a confiderable 
part of the calx remained at the bottom of the veflel, a fenfible 
part of it had been diffolved : for, on adding to the clone fluid a 
little of the volatile tinciure of fulphur, a portion of gold fell 
down, in the form of a darkifh yellow precipitate. A part of 
the fame clear folution, likewife, being evaporated, exhibited 
irregular yellow cryftals. 

On the addition of a fmall portion of nitrous acid to the ani- 
mal acid, the Author precured a folution of gold, in its metallic 
ftate. When to 80 drops of animal acid he added only 20 of 
fpirit of nitre, he obferved evident figns of a gentle folution. 
Qn adding 20 drops more of the nitrous acid, and employing 
heat, a leaf of gold was totally diflolved. “This experiment, 
fays the Author, evinces a notable difference between the new 
acid, and that of fale: for it is evident that gold cannot be dif- 
folved by a mixture of two parts of {moking marine acid, and 
one of aqua fortis. 

The Author proceeds to relate the refults of various experi- 
ments made with this acid, and the different metals and femi- 
metals, as well as feveral neutral falts: but for his account of 
thefe numerous trials, we muft refer our chemical Readers to the 
Article itfelf, 

Article 1. Relazione di una nuovo, &c. Account of a new Kind of 
Rain. Written by the Count de Gifeni, an inhabitant of the 
ad Region of Mount Aitna, &c. 

This article contains the chemical analyfis of ¢ a coloured 
Cretaceous grey Ww ater, which fell in a fhower of rain, that ex- 
tended over the fields, about 70 miles, in a right line from the 
top of /Etna. Ona evaporating a portion of it, and touching it 
(to ufe the lan; guage of the T ranflator ) with vegetable alcaline 
liquors [folutions of fixed vegerabie alcati] and minera! acids; a 
flight effervefcence was occafioned by the latter. Syrup of vios 
Jets being added to it, had its colour changed to a pale green. 
Hence the noble Author was perfuaded that it contained what 
he calls a * calcareous fale.’ By this term we afterwards learn, 
that he means 6 a marine /a/t combined with a caicareous fub- 
fiance’? by a violent heat. We fuppofe the Author under- 
ftands, marine acid combined with caicarcous earth. The earth 
Jeft on the total evaporation of the water, being calcined, was 

Cc 3 found 
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found to contain iron in a metallic ftate. On the whole== fo, 

our noble obferver does not appear to be a profound chemift— 

we may one: that the folid contents of the rain in queftion 
were the _ ts of a volcanic eruption. 

Article 6. 42 Account of fome Scoria from Iven Works, which re. 
emble the nce ted Filaments daietbed by Sir William Hamiiton ; 
By Samuei More, Eig, 

In the “oth volume of the Philofophical Tranfe€tions, Sir 
William Hamilton, treating of an eruption of Mount Vefuvius, 
gives an account of certain long filaments of vitrified matter, 
like fpun g!afs, which were mixed with and fell with the athes, 
The origin and nature of thefe curious filaments are ex- 
plai ned by the Author of this Article; who has prefented the 

Society with a fpecimen of fome flag, or vitrified cinder, taken 
how one of the largefi works i in England for fmelting iron; and 
which, by means of the ftrong blaft of air from the bellows, 
has been drawn out, while in its fluid ftate, into cobweb-like 
threads (fome of them ro or 52 feet in leneth) which being 
driven upwards by the blaft, fix them/elves to the beams and 
other parts of the bellows room. ‘They are fo extremely flen- 
der, as to refemble cotton in appearance; but, being examined 
with a microfcope, are found in all refpecis fimilar to thofe de- 
feribed by Sir William Familton; which are undoubtedly formed 
of the melted /ava, ejected from the mouth of the crater, and 
probably drawn out into threads, by the force of thofe violent 
torrents of air which muft be required to fupport fo intenfea 
body of fire as that of the volcano. 

ELECTRICITY. 

Article 16. Del modo di render, &c. Of the Method of rendering 
very fenfible the weakef? netural or artificial Eleétricity: By M. 
Alexander Volta, Profeflor of Experimental Philofophy in 
Como, &c. &c. 

There are few philofophers who have contributed more largely 
to the improvement of electricity, and indeed of fome other 
branches of philofophical knowledve, than the very ingenious 
Author of this Article; who here gives us fome cleétrical 
obfervations of a curious and fingular nature: particularly 
the defcription of a fimple apparatus, by means of which, 
the imalleft, and otherwife impercept ibie, decrees either of na- 
tural or artificial electricity are rendered fenfible. What the 


microfcope effets, in bringing to our view bodies otherwife to- 


tally invifible, is performed by this electrical mag guifier, with re- 
{pect to electricity ; by its rendering fenfidle fuch (mall quanti- 
ties of that fluid, as would otherwile wholiy efcape the notice 
of our fenfes. Nor is thisa mere matter of barren curiofity 
only; but may—it will foon appear that it has already—let us 
into fome of the fecrcts of nature’s operations, particularly re- 


{pecting meieorology. 
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The apparatus, by which thefe effects are produced, is no other 
than the Author’s well-known Eleérophorus; the refinous coat 
of which ought to be exceedingly thin (not perhaps above the 
goth part of an inch in thicknefs); and its furface, as well as 
that of the metal plate adapted to it, fhould be as plain and as 
fmooth as poMible. 

When the fky is perfe&ly clear, and free from electrical 
clouds, fo that an infulated conductor, fitted up to obferve the 
electricity of the atmofphere, does not exhibit the leaft fign of 
electricity, by even attracting the fineft thread; if a temporary 
metallic communication be made by means of a wire between 
the atmofpherical conductor and the metal plate, lying on the re- 
finous furface; and this communication be fuffered to fubfift for 
a certain time: on removing the wire, the metal plate will, on 
being lifted up, exhibit evident figns of electricity, by attracting 
light bodies, and giving fparks. In this cafe it is fometimes 
found neceflary to preierve the Communication of the ¢/eé?ro- 
phorus with the atmofpherical conductor even 8 or 10 minutes. 
But if the atmofpherical conductor alone be capable of barely 
attracting a light thread; the communication above mentioned 
need to laft a few feconds only: in which time the metal plate 
will receive, and, as it were, concenfe fuch a quantity of electri- 
city, as to dart even a {trong {park. 

The eflects produced by this apparatus appear as extraordi- 
nary in diftcovering the prefence of artificial electricity, when it 
is {o weak as to be {fcarce or at all perceptible by any other 
means. “Thefe appezrances too are connected with a hitherto 
unoblerved property of what may be deemed a new clafs of bo- 
dies, fuch as marble, dry wood, &c. and which may be 
called femdt-condudiors, or haif-condudiors. In this cafe, the re- 
finous plate is not wanted :—but the relation of one experiment 
will beft explain our meaning. 

Let a Leyden vial be charged, and then difcharged; fo that 
it will fearce affe& alight thread: or—as we have varied the 
experiment, in order to obviate certain objections—let an un- 
charged Leyden vial be brought to the conductor of an electri- 
cal machine; foas to receive from it only two or three moderate 
fparks, If the metal plate only of the elerophorus (or condenfer) 
be placed on a dry marble flav, a table, or dry piece of wood, 
or any other imperfeStly conducting fubftance; and the knob of 
the vial be made to touch the metai plate, or, in fome cafes, to 
pals over its furface; the Jatter, on being lifted up, by its in- 
lulating handle, will be found to be highly ele@rified, fo as to 
give very tlrong fparks: and this it will do repeatedly for fome 
time, on alternately applying the knob of the vial to the 
meial plate, and then lifting up the latter from the flab, and 


examining ite 
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This method of hu/banding and condenfing fmall quantities 
of eleétric matter, fo as to procure ftrong {parks by means of a 
vial which is not fufficiently charged to give a fingle perceptible 
fpark, is peculiarly applicable to the firing and lighting the 
Author’s inflammable air-piftol and lamp: efpecially if the 
operator be provided with one of Mr. Cavallo’s electrical pocket 
vials, ‘I hefe vials will retain a /enjible charge for feveral days ; 
and an injenfible one for weeks, or months. Even in this Jaft 
cafe, when the eleétricity of the vial appears to be extinct; the 
Author, with his condenfer, is enabled to procure fparks from it, 
fufficient to fire the infammable-air piftol. 

Mr. Cavallo, reafoning on the phenomena of the Author’s 
condenfer, has carried this matter ftill further; fo as greatly to 
increafe the magnifying power of the inftrument, by employing 
another in addition toit. When the clectricity, even of the 
condenfer itfelf, is fo fmall, as not to affect an extremely fen- 
fible electrometer, he produces a fenfible degree of electricity, 
by applying it to another, but fmaller metal plate, or conden/er, 
placed likewife on marble, &c. and not exceeding the fize of a 
fhilling. M. Volta does not think that he fhould exaggerate, 
were he to aflirm, that, by means of both thefe conaenjers, the 
intenfity of the original ftock of eletricity is increafed 1000 
times. 

We have not room to explain the theory by which M. Volta 
accounts for thefe phenomena. It is founded on fome curious 
obfervations and experiments of his, on the capacity of fimple 
conductors, compared with that of a Leyden vial (or a xon- 
conducting coated furface) which he publifhed in a philofophical 
Journal at Milan, in the year 1778. He there fhews, that the 
capacity of 16 fquare inches of coated furface (in a Leyden vial, 
or glafs plate coated), is equal to the capacity of a conductor 
made of filvered, wooden, cylindrical rods, and nearly 100 feet 
long ; the capacity of which is fo great, that its /park occafions 
a fhock confiderably ftrong. It will be fufficient for us to ob- 
ferve, that the phenomena of the condenfer depend on this cire 
cumftance—that a metal plate, or other conducting fubftance, 
pofiefles a much greater capacity for acquiring and preferving 
electricity, when fupported by marble or other imperfectly con- 
ducting bodies, than when it is perfectly infulated. 

But one of the moft curious difcoveries, in our opinion, 
which the Author has made with this delicate eleérical te/f, is 
his having fucceeded in exhibiting, by its means, electrical phe- 
nomena, and even fparks, produced by the evaporation of liquids, 
combuflion, effervefcence, &c. To account for the manner in 
which the clouds acquire their electricity, many experiments 
had been made by others, as well as the Author, but without 
fucce{s; notwithftanding Dr. Franklin’s luminous experiment 
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the filver can and chain [See his Experiments, &c. Letter 12, 
p. 121.], by which he attempted to explain (it now appears, on 
very juft grounds) by what means the electricity of the clouds 
was produced. It is now evident, that their failure in this in- 
quiry was occafioned, not by an erroneous theory, but, through 
the want of an infivamest fufficiently delicate to detalh {mall or 
evanefcent quentities of electricity. Without reciting the va- 
rious circumftances neceflary to be attended to, in the conduct 
of thefe delicate experiments, we fhall only relate the principal 


refults. 
The firft trials in which the Author was fuccefsful were made 


at Paris lait year, in company with AZ Lavotfer, and M..de la 
Place. Chafing- difhes, containing burning charcoal, were placed 
on a large infulated metal plate ; “and a communication was then 
formed between it and the condenier, laid on a picce of marble. 
After a proper interval of time, the metal plate of the condenfer 
being lifted up, was found, on prefenting it to Mr. Cavalio’s 
electrometer, to have acquired negative electricity. Anttcad of the 
chafine-difhes, four veflels containing iron filings were placed 
on the infulated plate. Diluted vitiiolic acid being poured into 
them, and a ftrong effervefcence excited, the condenfer not only 
charzed the elelrometer with negative electricity, but gave a 
fenfible fpark. LleGtrical appearances likewife occurred, by — 
means of the effervefceaces in which fixed air and nitrous air 
are produced. 
At this time, the Author’s experiments on the evaporation of 
water were not perfectly fatisfactory ; but he afterwards fuc- 
ceeded in London, on uling the expedient of chrowing water on 
the lighted coals contained in an infulated chafingedifh. After 
this he met with equal fuccefs, on throwing only a {poonful of 
water on three or four imall coais burning | in an infulated cru- 
cible. In thefe cafes, the /udden evaporation of the water never 
failed to electrify the chating-difh negatively, fo as to render the 
electricity fenfible, even by means of the fimple eleCtrometer, 
without having recourfe to the condenfer; though on ufing that 
inftrument the effects were greater, fo as that ‘iparks were ob- 
tained. We fhould imagine that the electrical appearances 
would be greatly increafed, fo as to produce a ftrong {park, by 
giving water an extraordinary degree of heat, in a Papin’s dt- 
gefler, and then /uddenly giving vent to the vapour: as, in the 
cale of the common, flow evaporation, tie flight degree of elec- 
tricity which is generated is diffipated nearly as faft as it is pro- 
duced, in conieyuence of the unavoidable imperfection of the 
infulation, 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
Art. 10. Account of an improved Thermometer : By Mr. James Six, 


It is fcarce poffible, without the affiftance of a figure, to give a 
7 “clear 
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clear idea of this inftrument: thouch perhaps we may fucceed 
in explaining the ingenious manner in which the principal ef. 


f-E. for which it is conftru Yed, is produced, ‘The intention is 
to aicertain the ur tet degree of heat and cold that has hap- 
pened 1 in the courle of 24 hours, in the abfence of the obferver, 
ie 1S pro P rlv a (pi it thermometer 3 thou it mercury Is eme 
ployed in it, for the purpole of ss a certain index. The 
tube in which the mercury moves is ef the form of a U, and 
contains an index ti the cavity of each ree orleg. ‘This index 
confilts of a fhort picce of giafs tube, ufed as a float, and which 
is adapted to the bore of the curve theren ometrical tube, fo as to 
move freely in it. This float contains a picce of fel wire in its 
cavity; the ufe of which will foon appear. From its upper end 
rifcs a {pring of glafs, of ne finenefs of a hair; which, being 


’ 


fet a hittle oclique, prefles |i g he tly avaintt the tnner furface of the 
thermometrical tube. 

Suppofins the index, on one fide, to vanes ou the furface of 
the mercury, the latter, when it rifes, carrics situp alon: > with 
> > } 
its When the me: ‘cury, after having atcaine r iS greate! fi he ight, 
defeends, it leaves the index behind it: becaufe its fituation in 
the tude is orelerved, by means of the preflure of its gials {pring 
the extremity of which points out the erea'eit Feat, on a {cale 
y | & ’ 
laced parralle] to the tube. On the contrary, when the mere 

Pp: t V5 
cury has de:cended to its loweft ftation on the fame fice, during 
? S 


1 - ha ‘ ' : ? , iP Ar } > 

the intervals of ob! rvation, the index, or float, on the other 
3 > 7 M °¢ ’ gatrrso cla 1 aha lad 

fide, 1s proportion: any clevatea 5 a id ihews the obferver the 
: et a see —_ w _— ae 

-. ite ft Gearee of CO cs th at has exifted 1D ia t nb.esrs a}, 


It is evident, that this inftrument, from its conf!ruGion, mutt 
require rectification daily. This is eafily effected by the follow- 
ing ingenious contrivance. “Phe Author only args a {mall 
marnet to that part of the tube acainft which the index refts; 
by the action of which, the included ptece of ficel wire (and 
confequently the index) iS ealily brought down to the furface 
of the mercury. When this has been done, the inftrument is 
rectified for the next day’s oblervation 5 without heating, cool- 
ing, feparating, or at all difturbing the mercury, or moving the 
jnftrument. 

The confruGiion of this inftrument appears to be dificult ; 


but ithas been executed by the Author, who informs us in a 
note, that * witha thermometer of this fort, he obferved the 


greateft heat and cold that happened every ad and night 
pereus pte the year 178%.” AON and fomewhat fimilar con- 


ftrudtions are likewife deter ibed ; in which the above enneionall 
thermometer Is, as it were, divided into two feparate parts; one 
of whicn oe he fhews the greateft degree of heat, and the other 


, 


the greateit degree of cold, 


Article 
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Article 3. Obfervations on the Bills of Mortality at York: By 
Wiiliam White, M.D. F.A.S. &c. 

According to the Author, it appears evident from other un- 
deniable proofs, as well as thofe here exhibited, that this na- 
tion, both with refpect to popelation and healthtulnefs, is in a 
general and progrefiive courfe of improvement; and ine the 
births have become more numcious, and the deaths fewer, in pro- 
portion, in almoft every place where the regifters bave been 
confulted. At York, at leaft, where there is Jittle increafe or 
decreafe of the peo; ole by acquifition, or emigration, thefe fymp- 
toms of improvement appear very confpicuous and evident, 
Among the general caules of increafe and healthinefs the Au- 
thor enumerates the introduétion of inoculation, the cool regi- 
men in fevers, and the admiffion of frefh air, the general ufe of 
antifeptic medicines and diet, and the more judicious manages= 
ment of children. 

Article 4. Account of a Monfirous Birth: By John Torlefe, E fq; 
Chief of Anjingo, &c. 

This monftrous production confifted of two children that lived 
above three days, having only one body in common, and dif- 
tinguifhed by other peculiarities ; fuch as that ¢ one head would 
fleep, whilft the other was awake 3 oF one woul id cry, and the 
other not.’ A plate accompanies this fhort Article. 

Article 5. Experiments with Chineje Hemp Seed: By Keane Fitz- 
verald, Liq. 

The few grains of feed with which the Author made thefe 

xperiments were not, through accident, fown till June; though 
they ought to have been fown in April. They neverthelefs ve- 
ectated {trongly ; fo that many of them, in October, when they 
came into bloom, meafured more than 14 feet in height, and 7 
inches nearly in circumference; having grown, at different 
times, nearly 11 it nches per week, The rough hemp that was 
peeled from 32 plants, when thoroughly dried, weighed three 
pounds and a quarter; though they were not fuppofcd to have 
come to full maturity. At the Author's requeft, the Directors 
of the atl India Company have promiied to give orders to their 
factors to procure and had over hither a futhcient quantity of 
the befi feed, that can be obtained in China, of this valuable 
plant. 

The remaining Articles (exclufive of the Mathematical and 
Aftronomical Papers) are—Aricle 7. Aa Extract of the Regifter 
of the Parifa of Fioly Crofs, Salop: By the Rev Mr. Wiliam 
G orfuch, Vicar. Art. g. Ryantity of Rai n which fell at Bar- 
rowdy, near heels : By Georze Lio yd, ig; | owe Ss. Art. 17, 
Ab firadt of a Regifier of the Bare ometer, Se. at Lynd:n, in Rutland, 
1780: by Thevas Barker, iig.: and Art. 13. oF he Adetcoroe 
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Art. Il. The Necefitarian; or, The Queflion concerning Liberty 
and Neceflity ftated, in Nineteen Letters. by Benj. Dawfon, LL.D, 
Reétor of Burgh in Suffolk. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Johnfon. 1783. 


HIS queftion hath been fo much embarrafled by the fubtle- 
ties of metaphyficians, and the true ftate of it kept fo 
much out of fight by equivocal and indefinite terms, that a 
clear and diftin&t difcuffion of it was much wanted. We think 
Dr. Dawfon hath brought forward the leading and effential 
objects of this curious controverfy with equal judgment and 
perfpicuity, and arranged them with fuch accuracy and preci- 
fion, as to give the reader a very clear view of the feveral argu- 
ments, by which the dedtrines of Liberty and Neceflity have 
been fupported by their refpective advocates. He hath particus 
larly expofed the fallacy of the common objections to Neceffity, 
drawn from a fuppofition of its being inconfiftent with merit ; 
and hath, we think, fully eftablifhed his propofition—that the 
will is always impelled by motives, and that it is the guality of 
an act that conftitutes the ground of merit or demerit; from 
whence arifes a conicioufnefs of acting well or ill, the appro- 
bation or difapprobation of our own minds. 

In thefe Letters Philemon undertakes the defence of Liberty. 
The oppofite argument is maintained by Cleanthes. The debate 
is carried on, flep by ftep, with ftrict logical propriety. The 
difficulties of Philemon, on the doétrine of Neceffity, are re- 
moved gradually and fatisfa€:orily. No objection is left unan- 
fwered, No cioud is permitted to reft upon the fubject; and 
Palemon is at length convinced, that he had been mifled by 
words, and had oppofed the docirine becaufe he had not a clear 
and conhiitent knowledge of it. The laft letter contains this 
candid acknowledgment, and, at the fame time, gives a gene- 
ral view of the principal fubjcét in debate. We will prefent it 
to our Readers, as a {pecimen of the Author’s manner of rea- 
foning on this nice and Curious point of metaphytical fpecula- 
tion. 

‘ I am appealed to, Whether | am confcious that I aéted under 
force and conffraint in what 1 did. ‘To decide upon this, | confule 
my own feelings on a review of the act. I find that I was free from 
any force or conttraint, ab extrz, at lealt. How was I affected from 
within then '—Was I aétuated by fiar or any other motive which con- 
Strained me to att againit my wil/, as we fav, againit my own confent, 
againft my own choice? —No. I certainly chofe to doit. 1 ated 
from choice. Bui didi not a&t necefarily ?—Was not my will deter- 
mined, neceffari/y de ermined by a motive ?—This is no lefs certain. 
I was moved by Fellow-feeling, Compaffion, a Defire to relieve my 
neighbour's diltrefs. Aed fhall I cali this force, and conjiraint?— 
Srail I fay—I was forced and conffrained to do that which I déefred, 


°v-- _ Fwhich I chofe, which | wifbed to doi?—lIt is a manifeft perverfion of 
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language to call it by fuch names. TI cannot any longer hefitate to 
onfwer to this appeal to my own feelings—‘* J am aot confcious of 
having acied under force and con/raint in what I did.” 

Thus did I deliberate with myfelf and decide upon your appeal, 
before I pafled on to the other parts of your letter; in reading which 
to fay that | am fully confirmed in the refule of the above foliloquy, 
would be to give you a very inadequate idea of the effect it had upon 
me. I begin to feel the force and importance of thofe difinZions to 
which you have fo often, in vain, called my attention. They are not 
thofe afieCed refinements upon words which I tock them for, They 
are not mere /brleties, devifed for the purpofe of evafion and———but 
I bluth, my friend, to recollect the light in which I confidered, and 
the levity with which I treated them. 

I plainly perceive it was never your intention to reft the foundation 
of morality and religion upen tat necefiity to which the motions of 
mere matter are fubject; nor yet upon that neceflity by which the 
brute creatures are fwayed in all their motions, but upon ¢hat deter- 
mination of the will by motives, of which neither matter nor the in- 
ferior creatures are in any degree capable—upon that capacity or (to 
abide by our definition) ‘* power in man of choofing to act, forbear 
action, or continue action” on moral and religious motives, with 
which he a/ome in this lower creation is endowed, ‘This power of 
acting, peculiar to man, diflinguifhes him, in this refpect, from the 
inferior creatures—conftitutes him a MORAL agent—renders him ace 
countable for his conduct as sucH ;—and therefore why not conform 
to your language (I begin to think it may be proper), and denominate 
him a FREE AGENT ?—But this, as it fhall appear under your illuf- 
tration, and when tried by the juit rules of philofophizing.’ 

The ingenious Author hath only difcuffed the fubject on mo- 
ral and metaphyfical principles, ‘ He hath not availed himfelf of 
the argument drawn from the doctrine of the divine decrees, 
which, from a hint in the Preface, we had fome expeétation of. 
We fhould be glad to fee the queftion brought forward anew, 


on theological grounds, by this able and acute difputant. 


; B.a-k. 





Art. Ill. 4 Catalogue cf the MSS. preferved in the Britifo Mufeum, 
hitherto undefcribed ; confifting of Five Thoufand Volumes, inclau- 
ding the Collections of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. the Rev. Thomas 
Birch, D. D. and about Five Hundred Volumes bequeathed, pre- 
fented, or purchafed, at various Times. By Samuel Ayfcough, 
Clerk. 4to. 2].2s,. boards. Davis, &c. 1782. 


NM R. Ayfcough’s compilation will prove exceedingly ufeful 
to thofe who are engaged in making elaborate and exten- 
five collections for the hiftory of Science and Literature. The 
materials are very Copious; and the atrangement is here made 
with judgment and perfpicuity ; fo that recourfe may be had, 
with the utmoft facility, to fuch treatifes as are wanted in every 

department of human knowledge, 
The general fuijecis (which branch into a great variety of 
fubordinate 
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fubordinate heads) are the following: Theology— Ecclefiaftical 
Hittory—H iftory —Commerce —Arts—Mathematics —Aftrono.- 
my—P hilofophy—Chymitt ry — Medicine — Natural Hiftory— 
Voyages — Grammars, Nc.— Literary Hiftory — Biography— 
Letters —Poetry— Judicial Aftrolozy —Magic—Mifcellaneous— 
MSS. in Icelandic and Oriental Languages. 

‘Two indexcs, which a appear to be very accuraté on and muft 
have coft the compiler much time and indefatigable affidui: Ys 
are added to this Catalogue, to direct the enquircr where to find 
the bouk he is in fearch of, both in the Mufeum and in the pre- 
fent volumes. ‘The fecond index contains all the names men- 
tioned in the Catalogue, by which may be difcovered what 
books have been written by any author, and what occurs relat- 
ing to him, 

‘Mr. Ayfcough particularly ack nowledges his obligations to the 
Rev. Mr. White, Laudian Profeflor of Arabic, and Nath. Brafley 
Halhed, Efq; for the aflitance they have sikoeded him in ex- 
plaining the titles of books in the Oriental clafs.—The Work 
hath been the compiler’s fole employment for upwards of two 
years 3 and we believe, with him, that there is no example of 
fuch a work being completed in fo fhort a time. As an inftance 
of the attention ‘that it required before a per{picuous arrange- 
ment could be made for public ufe, we are informed that the 
Catalogue was originally written on 20,000 loofe flips of paper, 
and reduced to order afterwards. 

In general, the compiler hath only given us the title of the 
book. However, in fome inftances he hath been more minute, 
and prefented us with fome particulars refpecting the author and 
the contents. 

In the clafs of Alchymy (which is very copious), we meet 
with many very ftrange titles: witnels the following. 

PHitip Mutter, 
at 2761. Procefs (which he gave to a noble Earl of Scot- 
Jand, under a fevere oath of fecrefy, and a collection of other 
cathe, agreeing and confirming the fame) fer making the 
White and Red Elixir, or lapis phi lof. 
ANonyMovs. 

2623. © The Privy Seal of Gad’s Secretts, which, upon pain 
of damnation, is not unadvifedly to be broken up or revealed, 
but with great care and many cautions,’ 

353. § The Quintcflence of all Things—The Book of Ge- 
neral Remedies, in curing and healing all manner of Inirmities 
—Alexus A ffric ke, Difciple of Robert Eladder, after the actual 
and fruitful book of old Kyrame’s, the which was fellow to 
Ypocras, the grete leche and clere. This prefent bock follow- 
ing was found by Kelative, of the grete cite of Troye, in a 

tombe, 
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with the bones of the firit Kinge Kyrame, of the 
Vint pV li t} jerbes. 

220 ak © Paralifm on the Rege enerati on ¢ fi 
rifeation of Metals.’ 

A Behmenift might here find a moft delectable repofitory of 
| that is profound in nature, and all that is myftcrious and un- 

ligtble in grace! 


The treatifes on Judicial Aftrolozy, —— and Witchcraft, 
re alfo very numerous, fare: % the affrclogical writers we 


 Y 


fan, and the Pu- 


a : - _ 5 n ff ’ ’ 
mect with the names - Aorippa, Albertus Magnus, Coley, 
= i : a s ’ gue rs) P . . $° 9 49 - 
Dee, Forman, Lilly, Raymund os uliv, olr Thomas "iiddleton, 


apt. Porta, Xc. Xe. &c. Under the article of Magic, we 

meet with the name of Longobardus. His nis, belonged to 

the col'e&tion of that celebrated dealer in af cote Vs Mr. Elias 

The title of one of the pieces is, cA prayer to be 
ici 


Afimole. A 1b sc ~ 
fzid before the calling forth of elemental or infern al powers, or 


{pirits of darkne's. 


Sut ob the curious want information with refpeét to particu. 
ars, we muft refer them to the Catalogue itfelf, which is cal- 
‘al + } +- d ov ih) hea it, it, {t sr 2 

Culate ui iO aftor them t ne readie: Cle; al eg! at id Ino Hie np! ; 


orauncathon. B 
code. h. 
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Aer. iV. Thirty Letters on varicus Subjects, Two Vols. Small 


8vO. 45. iewed. Cadell, 1793. 
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& oOdbiervations on Lien, Lanne Ss Opinions, and Limes, that 
2 . . A j 
would equally amufe and inform the Reader, Many of the Au- 
thor’s rficétions are fprightly and novel; many very fenfible 
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ners of Keading—Sha! kelpeare— —Writing Hand—Want of ace 
ty fT? . . 
Curate Views—Phe Analogy of the Arts—Bad Affociation— 


The poct Quarles s—W arm Co! ug — Falfe Principle in Paint- 


4 
Ing cxnofcda—} res in Shake eile »>— Petition of Jo and The—~ 
Sclf-Production~ Come Phrafes explained—Obftruiions in the 


way of Fame ~ Allite ratio n and Literation--Common Supert{ti- 
Gons—-Vv rong Reprefentations of the Solar $ sham. 
Oi Psinting and Mufic the Author exprefles himfelf with the 
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accuracy of an aruft, and the refinement of a man of taflte.— 


fis ob{civations on that abortion of Meeonaee, called Catches, 
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are fo juft, and at the fame time fo fpirited and ingenious, that 
we will make no apology for giving them entire. 

‘ The productions of genius require fome ages to be brought to 
perfection. The liberal arts have their infancy, youth, and man- 
hood ; and, to carry on the allufion, continue fome time in a fate 
of flrength, and then verge by degrees to a decline, which at lat 
ends in a total extinction. ‘The Englith language, poetry, and 
mufic, exhibit proofs of this obfervation, as far as they have as yer 
ronee With the two former I have at prefent nothing to do, but 
fhall confine what I have to fay en this fubdjec to the latter, 

¢ What the mufic of the times preceding Harry the VIII. was, I 
confefs myfelf ignorant ; nor, indeed, is the knowledge of it necef- 
fary. We may conclude that it was more barbarous than that of the 
fixteenth century, as the times in which it was ofed were lefs enlight- 
ened. Some mafics, mottetes, and madrigals, are what have reached 
wus. The whole confifts of a fuccefiion of chords, without art or 
meaning, and perfectly deititute of air. In Eltzabeth’s reign appear- 
ed fome compofers, ‘Tallis, Bird, Morley, and Farrant, which im- 
proved the barren fty!e of their predeceflors. ‘They had more choice 
in their harmony, and made fome Jitile advances in melody. There 
are fome pieces of inftrumental mufic compofed at this time which 
Ril exift: particularly a book of leffons for the virginals, which was 
tig Qvegn’s- hether the compofers thought that her facred Ma- 
ry 4 pede mufical abilities as much as in rank, or as fhe withed 
‘o do in beauty, I Bpow not; but this is certain, that thefe pieces 
are fo crowded with parts, and fo aukwardly barbarous, as to sender 
the performance of them impoflible—fo natural is it, even in the in- 
fancy of art, to miftake difficulty for beauty. 

‘ I do not recollect any compofer that really improved mufic for 
the firft half of the feventeenth century, except Orlando Gibbons; 
of whom, a fervice for the church, and two or three anthems remain, 
the harmony of which is good, and the melody pleafing. In the 
Gloria Patri of the Nunc Dimittis is the bef canon, in my judgment, 
that was ever made. Gibbons was alfo a compofer for the virginals, 
but in no refpect better than his predeceffors, I believe it was about 
this time that the fpecies of canon called the catch, was produced.— 
The intent of my making this fhort recapitulation of the former ftate 
of mufic is purely prefatory to what I have to fay upon the fubjeé of 
catches. 

‘ This odd fpecies of compofition, whenever invented, was brought 
to its perfection by Purce]. Real mufic was as yet in its childhood ; 
but the reign of Charles the Second carried every kind of vulgar de- 
bauchery to its height. The proper zra for the birth of fuch pieces 
as, ** when quartered, have ever three parts obfcenity, and one 
part mufic.” 

‘ The definition of a catch is, a piece for three or more voices, one 
of which leads, and the others followin the fame notes. It muift be 
fo contrived, that refts (which are made for that purpofe) in the mu- 
fic of one line, be filled up with a word or two from another line ; 
thefe form a crofs purpofe, or catch, from whence the name. Nows 
this piece of wit is not judged perfect, if the refult be not the rankeft 
indecency. 


* Perhaps 
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¢ Perhaps this definition may be cbjected to, and I may be told 
that there are catches perfectly harmlefs, It is true, that fome pieces 
are called catches that have nothing to offend, and others that may 
jultly pretend to pleafe ; but they want what is abjolutely neceffary 
for a catch—the break, and crofs-purpofe. 

¢ It may alfo be faid, that the refult of the break is not always in- 
decency. J confefs there are catches upon other fubjects—drunken- 
nefs is a favourite one; which, thovgh good, is not fo very good as 
the other: and there may poffibly be found one or two upon other to- 
pics which might be heard without difguft; but thefe are not fufli- 
cient to contradict a general rule, or make me retract what I have ad- 
vanced, 

‘ J will next examine their mufical merit.—And this, as compofi- 
tions muft confitt either in their harmony or melody 5 or their effect in 
performance. 

‘ The harmony of a catch is nothing more than the common refult 
of filling up a chord.—There is not contrivance enough to make it 
elleemed as a piece of ingenuity. ‘* What! they are all canons! ” 
So is every tune in the world, if you will fet it in three or more 
parts, and fing thofe parts in fucceffion as a catch—but a real canon 
is not fo eafily produced ; it is one of thofe difficult trifles which cofts 
an infinite deal of labour, and after all is worth nothing. I do not 
except the famous Non acbis of Bird, in which are fome paflages not 
to be endured. The excellence in the compofition of a catch confifts 
in making the breaks, and filling them up properly. The melody 
is, for the moft part, the unimproved vulgar drawl of the times of ig- 
norance. 

« Let us next attend to the manner of performance. One voice 
leads, a fecond follows, and a third, &c. fucceeds, unaccompanied 
with any initrument to keep them in tune together, The confequence 
is, that the voices are always finking, but not equally; for the beit 
finger will keep neareft the pitch, and the others depart fartheft from 
it. If the pzrts are doubled, which is fometimes the cafe, all thefe 
defeéts are multiplied. To this let there be added the imperfeé& fcale 
of an uncultivated voice, the departing from the real found by way of 
humour, the noife of fo many people ftriving to outfing each other, 
the confufion of {peaking different words at the fame time, and all 
this heightened by the laughing and other accompaniments of the 
audience—it prefents fuch a fcene of {avage folly as would not dif- 
grace the Hortentots indeed, but is not much to the credit of a com- 
pany of civilized people. 

* As the catch in a manner owed its exiftence to a drunken club, 
of which fome muficians were members—upon their dying, it lan- 
puifhed for years, and was fcarce known, except among choir-inen, 
who now and then kept up the fpirit of their forefathers. As the age 
grew more polifhed, a better flyle of mufic appeared. Corelli gave 
a new turn to inftrumental mufic, and was fuccefsfully followed by 
Geminiani and Handel ; the laft excelled in vocal as well as initru- 
mental mufic. 

* There have been refinements, and confeffed improvements, upon 
all thefe yreat men fince ; and no doubt but at this time there are 
much better performers, and more elegant, thorgh lefs folid com- 

Rev, May, 1733 Dd poleise 
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pofers. This is the united effee& of the labours of the whole tope. 
ther ; for there is no ove man to be compared with either of the above 
mentioned. 

* Now, if this were foeculation only, is it credible that tafte thould 
revert ‘0 barbarifm? Its natural death is, to be frittered away in 
falfe refinement; and yet, contrary to experience in every other in- 
ftance, we have gone back a century, and catches flourith in the 
reign of George the Third. ‘Fhere is aclub, compofed of fome of 
the firft people in the kingdom, which mect profefledly to hear this 
{pecies of compefition ; they cultivate it and encourage it with pre. 
miums. To obtain which, many compofers, who ought to be above 
fuch nonfenfe, become candidates, and produce fuch things 


** one knows not what to call, 
‘© Their genevation’s fo equivocal.” 

© Sometimes a piece makes its appearance that was lately found by 
accident, after a concea!ment of a hundred and fifty years. When it 
is approved, and declared too excellent for thefe degenerate days, 
the author fmiles and owns it. I fcarce ever faw one of thefe things 
that did not betray itfelf, within three bars, to be modern. It is as 
dificule to imitate ancient mufic as ancient poetry; a few fquare 
notes are not fufficient for the one, nor will cwo or three whiloms and 
ekes do for the other. And yet, in this laft inftance, a few afteéted 
antiquated fpellings have been thought, by one half of the world, 
fufficient to weigh againit modern phrafeoiogy, modern manners, and 
even modern facts. Surely it requires no great difcernment to dil- 
cover, that what has exifted may be imitated; but nothing lefs than 
the pift of prefcience can dive into futurity. If it is saprobable that 
an uneducated boy fhould be ab‘e to produce what are called Row- 
Jey’s Poems, it is smpofible that Rowley could write in a ftyle, and 
allude to facts of after-times.—Forgive me this digreflion; but in- 
deed I have nearly finifhed my fubject and letter. 

‘ I profefs that I never heard a catch fung, but I felt more afham- 
ed than [ can exprefs. I pretend to no more delicacy than that of 
the age [ live in, whieh is, very properly, too refined to endure fuch 
barbarifms—I was afhamed for myfelf—for my company—and if a foe 
reigner was prefent, for my country. 

* It has juft occurred to me, that you like catches, and frequently 
help to fing them—revenge yourfelf for the libersies I have taken, 
by compelling me to hear fome of thefe pleafant ditties, when, per- 
haps, I may be forced to fing in my own defence.—— Adieu. 

‘Ps S, If you fhould have a defign to convert me—take me to the 
catch club.—I confefs, and honour, the fuperior excellence of its per- 
formance, while I Jament that fo nobl: a fubfcription fhould be la- 
vifhed for fo poor a purpofe as keeping alive mutical falfe wit, when 
it might {6 powerfully fupport and encourage the belt ftyle of com- 
pofition; and rather advance our talte, by anticipating the improve- 
ments of the coming age, than force it back to times of barbarifm, 
from which it has coft us fuch pains to emerge.’ 

The letter on Self-produ&ion (a phrafe which not only, by 
the way, founds oddly, but conveys an idea abfurd and contra- 


dictory) fupperts, fomewhat fhrewdly and fpecioufly, the old 
exploded 
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exploded doGrine of eguivecal generation, ‘The Author thinks 
Lieuwenhock’s Difcovery of Animaicules to be very fallacious, 
and ought at no rate to be confidered as eftabl:ifhing a general 





jee Vat. 


principle, to which there is, or can be, no exception. The Tl, slab, 


old experiment of pepper-water is again prefied into the fervice 
of this obfolete hypothefis ; and the Auchor believes, that the 
anima!cule is really produced by the infifion, and did not exilt 
before; but (——we quote Hucibras— ) 

Grows up, like fern, that infcét-weed, 

Equivocailly without feed. 

Dr. Burthogge (a phyfician of Devonfhire) maintained the 
fame doétrine, in a letter addreffled to Mr. Locke. He accounts 
for the animation of putrid fubftances, &c. &c. on that com- 
modious principle, called the Soul of the [Vorld—a cei :ain plaftic 
power which pervades univerfal nature, and is the fource of vi- 
taliry, but not of intelligence, He mentions pepper-water like- 
wife; but we think his other experiment goes fartheft to de- 
monftrate the do@trine. It is this—Pluck a hair from a mare’s 
tail, and inftantly, while quick with life, put it into water, it 
will become a little animal -- it will have a head (the only thing 
wanting—fcer the tail is already completed), and be a ferpent in 
miniature. The experiment will be the moft effectual if the 
hair be plucked at a particular feafon, 

Cum flagrans amor et libido 
| Que jolet matres furiare equorum. 
The little animal will then be moft frifky, and begin to move 
its tail much fooner than if it were plucked in a lefs genial fea= 
fon. This gentleman feems to havé been equally dextrous in 
producing maggcts. 

The Author will be thought to be equally paradoxical in mat- 
ters of tafte as in thofe of {cience, particularly where he cele- 
berates the genius of Quarles. Like the hypothefis before men- 
tioned, it hath been long exploded by almoft univerfal confent 3 
and it {eems as bold an undertaking to attempt to reftore the one 
to poetry as the other to philofophy. The difficulty is forefeen 
and acknowledged ; but the Author is too high-fpirited to ftoop 
to authority, and too generous to join in abufe, becaufe it is 
common, * There never’, fays he, * was a poet-more admired 
in his life, or more defpifed after his death, than Quarles. He 
was pred by the belt of his age when living, and when 

ft criticized, then contemned, and, laft of all, to- 


tally forgotten, unlefs when fome bard wanted a name of one 
fyllable to fill up a lift of miferable rhymes. Pope was the laft 
who made this ufe of him, and, at the fame time, in a note 
abufed Benlowes for being his patron.’ 


From an impartial perufal of the poems of this long-forgotten 
Dda bard, 
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bard, this ingenious and candid writer enters his proteft againft 
the unjuft treatment which Quarles hath received from the wits, 
and thofe who have mechanically echoed their fentiments and 
{mart fayings. * I will rifque the declaring, that where he is 
good, I know but few poets better. He has a great deal of ge- 
nuine fire, is frequently happy in fimilies, admirable in epithets 
and compound words, very fmooth in his verfification, fo dif- 
ferent from the poets of his own age [Charles I.], and pofleffed 
that great qualification of keeping you in perpetual alarm—fo 
different from the elegant writers of the prefent times.’ 

To confirm this opinion of the merit of Quarles, our Author 
quotes a variety of paflages from his poems, and illuftrates them 
by critical remarks. ‘The Second Hieroglyphic, which compares 
man to a taper—firft unlighted—then touched by a hand from 
heaven, with this motto, Nefcius unde, * cannot (as it is here 
obferved) be enough admired, for the clofenefs of the reafoning, 
and the freedom of the verfes. It would be difficult, if not im- 
pofible, to reafon fo fhortly, and yet fo clearly in profe.? We 
entirely agree with the Author, We never read a piece in 
which the fubtlety of metaphyfic argument is fo curioufly blend- 
ed with the harmony of numbers, and the elegance of allufion. 
~The laft letter in this colleétion profecutes this fubject, and 
illuftrates the genius of Quarles by more copious extracts, par- 
ticularly a very noble one from the 12th Emblem of the 3d book 
—the fubje&t of which is the impoffibility of efcaping the ven- 
gcance of the Almighty, taken from the 139th Pfalm. 

"Tis vain to flee!—till gentle mercy fhow 
Her better eye, the farther off we go, 
The fwing of juftice deals the mightier blow. 


The ingenuous child, corrected, doth not fly 

His angry mother’s hand, but clings more nigh, 

And quenches with his tears ber flaming eye. 
* To fay only that this fimile is appofite and beautiful, comes 
very fhort of my fenfations when I read it. Let me confefs ho- 
neftly, that I think it one of the noblcft inftances of the fub- 
lime pathetic.’ 

On the whole, we think thefe letters fhow the hand of a maf- 

ter; whofe fketches and outlines convince us how well quali- 
fied he is to give us more copious and finifhed delineations, if 


he would call in labour to the aid of genius. BR d k 
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Arr. V. Emilius and Sophia; or, The Solitaries. By J. J. Rouffeau. 
Being a Sequel to Emilius. Alfo fome Additions to Eloifa. By the 
fame Author. Both found amongit his Papers after his Deceafe. 
Small Svo. 2s. 6d. Becket. 1783. 


TL HESE fragments are undoubtedly authentic. Every page 
ipcaks the pen of Roufleau—that wild but original pen, 
z which 
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which he fometimes dipped in the pure fount of nature, and 
{ometimes in the mingled ftream of fancy and folly. 

This Sequel to Emilius confifts of two letters; the moft inte- 
refting is the firft, and contains fome of Roufleau’s moft pathe- 
tic touches, and fome of thofe mafterly ftrokes of a bold and 
fervid genius, that enter deep into the heart, and awaken all its 
feelings. In this letter we are informed that Sophia, by a train 
of deteftible artifices, is at length tempted to violate her conju- 
gal honour. The fenfe of fhame and guilt operates with fuch 
irrefiftible force on her mind, that fhe is impelled to communi- 
cate the dreadful fecret to her unfufpe‘ting hufband, at the very 
moment when he was attempting to carefs her with all the fond- 
nefs of virtuous love. ‘ Hold, Emilius,’ fays fhe, * I am no 
longer your’s; another has defiled your bed—I am with child—our 
perfons fhall never be united—” and, rufhing with impetuolity into 
her clofet, fhe fhut the door, 

* I remain confounded.-—— 

‘ My friend, this is not the hiftory of the events of my life; they 
are little worthy to be related; it is the hiftory of my paffions, of my 
feelings, of my ideas. Suffer me to fpeak at large of the mott ter- 
rible revolution that ever my heart experienced. 

‘ The ggeater wounds of the mind, as well as of the body, do not 

thee ie Moment they are given, nor is the pain they occafion imme- 
diately felt. Nature colleéts all her force to fuftain its violence, and 
the mortal wound is often given before it is felt, At this unexpected 
fcene, at thefe words which my ears feemed to fhut out, I remain 
motionlefs, annihilated ; my eyes clofe, a deadly cold runs through 
my veins; without fainting, I feel all my fenfes benumbed, all my 
facalties fufpended ; * an univerfal anarchy reigns in my mind, like 
the chaotic appearance of a changing theatre, when the present Scene dif» 
appears, to give place to a new creation. 

‘ 1 am ignorant how Jong [ remained in this fituation, on my knees, 
and without daring to move, left I fhould di’ :over that all which had 
happened was notadream. I with that this flate of ftupefaction had 
Jafted forever. Beng roufed at length, tny firft fenfation was an in- 
explicable horror for every thing that furrounded me, I rife imme- 
diately, I rufh out of the room and down ftairs, without feeing any 
thing, without fpeaking to any one; I get out into the ftreet, and, 
with hafty ftrides, fly away with the rapidity of a ftag, which thinks 
to avoid, by his velocity, the dart he carries buried in his fide. 

‘ Thus I ran without ftopping, without moderating my flight, in- 
toa public garden, The fight of day, and of the heavens, was a bur- 
then to me; | fought for darknefs under the trees: at length, being 
out Of breath, I let myfelf fall, half dead, upon the grafs—Where 
aml? What is become of me? What have I heard? What a ca- 
taftrophe ? Madman! what a chimera have you followed? Love, 
honour, faith, virtue, what is become of you? The elevated, the 
noble Sophia, is nothing but a proftitute! This exclamation, ex- 


—— 





* This allafion is one of the fublimeft we ever met with, and we 
believe it original, 
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torted by defpair, was followed by fuch agonies of mind, that, choak- 
ed with my fobs, my breath and utterance remaived fufpended.— 
Had it not been for the itorm of pailion that followed, this agony 
would have ftrangled me. O who could exprefs that conflict of dif. 
ferent fenfations, which fhame, love, rage forrow, pity, jealoufy, 
raifed all ac once in my mind. No; fuch a tituation, fuch a war of 
paflions, cannot be defcribed. The intoxications of extreme joy, 
which by an uniform progreffion feems to dilate, and, as it were, ra- 
refy our whole bv ine, we eafily conceive. But when exceflive anguih 
aflembles in the breatt of a fingle wretch all the furies of hell; when, 
wounded on every fide by a thoufand different ftings, he feels all, with- 
out being able to diftinguifh any ; when torna hundred different ways, 
by a hundred different cords—multiplied in his fufferings, he feems to 
lofe the unity of his being, and every fingle torment takes up his 
whole exittence. Such was my fituatian, and fuch it remained dur- 
ing feveral hours—How fhalll picture it to you ? Volumes would 
be neceffary to defcribe the fufferings of every fingle inftant. Happy 
mortals! you, whofe narrow and frozen minds are infentible to every 
thing but the viciflitudes of fortune, undiftarbed by every paffion but 
the defire of gain, may you always confider this dreadful ftate as a 
fiction, and never experience the cruel torments, which the difunion 
of more worthy attachments occafions in hearts capable of feeling 


them,’ B- 4. 3 


Art. VI. Specimen of a Hiftory of Oxfordfb:re. By T. Warton, 
The Second Edition, coriecied and eularged, gto, 35. Nichols. 
1733. 

R. Warton obferves, that hiftories of counties have been 

condemned as the dulleft of compilations ; and he might 
have added, that this fentence of condemnation is feldom un- 
juft. The charge of dullnefs is not, however, to be imputed 
fo much to the {ubject itfelf, as to the manner in which it Is 
too frequently treated. The topographical hiflorian has an 
ample field for the difplay of his ingenuity ; and, indeed, to ex- 
ecute his tafk with tolerable fuccefs, requires a confiderable por- 
tion of knowledge and fagacity. But it feldom happens, that 
he thinks any other exertion is neceflary than that of diligence, 
or that any thing farther is expected from him than fidelity and 
exactnels. ‘lhe height of his ambition is to be tedioufly cir- 
cumftantial, or triflingly minute. His labours are, however, 
not without their ufe: they furnifh materials to the more libe- 
ral enquirer, and frequently fave him the trouble of much ules 
lefs inveftigation. 

Mr. Warton exprefles his furprize that Oxfordfhire has not 
hitherto had its legitimate hiftorian. The only one who has 
profefledly written its hiftory is Dr. Plot, a writer on fubjects 
that particularly fell within his own province, or to which the 
fathion of the times gave importance, remarkably Jaborious “{ 

exact, 
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exact. Had he lived in an age when curiofity, inftead of being 
employed on the puerilities of fcience, had learned to direét it- 
felt to its proper objeéts, his Natura! Hiftory of Oxfordfhire 
might have been an entertaining performance, and the vehicle 
of much uleful information. In its prefent ftate, notwithftand- 
ing the reputation it once had, it is of little value. To fay the 
truth, the good Dadtor’s refearches are, for the moft part, trifling, 
nugrwory, and ridiculous. 

This {pecimen of a hiftory of Oxfordfhire is confined to the 
parifh of Kiddington, of which the Hiftorian is the Rector. That 
the Keader may fee what Mr. W.’s ideas of this fpecies of com- 
tpohitiofre, we hall give a curfory analyfis of it, 

After giving the etymology of its name, and its relative fitua- 
tion in the county, the Hiltorian proceeds to the hiftory and 
defcription of the church, ‘Fhen follows a catalogue of its 
Rectors. This is fucceeded by a diflertation on a venerable mo- 
nument of religious antiquity, the font, in which Edward the 
Confeffor has been by fome writers fuppofed to have been baptized. 
Notice is next taken of Aiterley, a hamlet appendant to Kid- 
dington, though formerly a diitinét parifh. The {cite of the 
church ts unknown. Mr. Warton conjectures that it was in a 
ficid called Chapel-breke, which he fuppofes to mean the chapel 
clofe or inclofure. His fuppofition is partly right, though the 
precife meaning of the term does not feem to have occurred to 
him ; it implies an inclofure taken from the wafte, or common, 
for the purpofe of ploughing, or ércaking up. In this fenfe it is 
ftill familiar in one of the northern counties. 

The hiftory of property is next confidered, This commences 
at an early period, and is traced down through the feveral hands 
by which it has been tranfmitted to the prefent pofleflors, On 
this part of its hiftory the Author feems to have dwelt with 
truly archeological delight; and, though the notices of people, 
many of whom are now no farther known than, perhaps, as wit- 
nefles to a.charter or grant of lands to a monattery, cannot be 
very edifying or interefting, it muft yet be confefled, that Mr. 
Warton ‘has had the addre(s to draw his readers forward without 
wearine(s or difguft. Should be, however, be thought tedioufly 
particular in this part of his work, the information contained 
in the fubfequent part of it, in which he contiders what may be 
called its military hiftory, wiil amply compenfate for the drynefs 
of what had preceded it. 

We muft, however, abferve, that, ready as we are to concur 
with Mr. Warton in his fentiments on moft fubjects, we can 
by no means join with him in the wifh, that every village fhould 
be thus circumftantially delineated. Many, no doubt, wiil dif- 
fent from us; for there are fome who think refearches of this 


kind can never be too minute, and that enquiry fhould be ex- 
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tended to every petty object of poffible difcuffion. They feem 
in fhort to think of book-making, as one would fuppote fome 
politicians do of the national debt, that it may be extended ad 
sofiaica. If the hiftory of every inconfiderable village in this 
ifland were to be dilated through feventy quarto pages, where is 
the purfe that cou!d purchafe, the patience that could read, or 
the private library that could contain them? If compiled by 
the mere literary drudge, they muft difguft; if executed with 
genius and tafte, the reader will regret that fuperior talents 
fhould be thus diverted from nobler purfuits, and that the race. 


horfe fhould be condemned to the drudgery of the ox. C 





Art. VII. Memoir of a Map of liindoofam, or the Mogul’s Em- 
pire: with an Examination of fame Pofitions in the former Syttem 
of Indian Geography; and fome Illuitrations of the prefent one: 
and a complete Index of Names to the Map. By James Rennel, 
F.R.S. late Major of Engineers, and Surveyor General in Ben- 
gal. 4to. gs. Faden. 1783. 


INCE Great Britain, by the fchemes of the commercial ca- 
G binet in Leadenhall-ftreet, and the political aQivity of their 
agents in the eaft, has become fo much interefted in the affairs 
of the Hindooftan empire, Mr. Rennc! has rendered a very ef- 
fential fervice to his country, by the great attention be has em- 
ployed in forming a general map of that extenfive region, the 
interior parts of which are fo little known to Europeans. The 
ingenious Author obferves, that ¢ whillt the theatre of the Bri- 
tifh wars in Hindooftan was limited to a particular province of 
it, little curiofity was excited toward the general geography of 
of the country: but now that we are engaged, either in wars, 
alliances, or negociations, with all the principal powers of the 
empire, and have difplayed the Britifh ftandards from one ex- 
treme of it to the other ; a map of Hindooftan, fuch as will ex- 
plain the local circumftances of our political connexions, and 
the marches of our armies, cannot but be highly interefting to 
every perfon whofe imagination has been ftruck by the fplendor 
ot our victories, or whofe attention is roufed by the prefent 
critical ftate * of our affairs in that quarter of the globe.’ 

In the Preface, we are informed of the authorities from 
which the two fheet map that accompanies this memoir is laid 





* What ts likely ever to perplex the regulation of Britifh concerns 
in India, is, that by its remotenefs from Eyrope, we never caz know 
the present flate of affairs there! ‘The news we receive is always feve- 
ral months old; the orders fent out refer to tranfactions more than 
double the diftance of time paft; hence a proportionable lati:ude of 
Giicreuonary power mult be allowed to agents there, greater than is 
cor fiftent with duc fubordination to any over-ruling powers in Bri- 
ssia | S Sccrs ere ee 
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down; and a candid and liberal acknowledgment is made to 
feveral gentlemen for materials they have communicated for the 
purpofe : and, indeed, fo far as we may form an opinion from 
internal evidence, the tafk could not have been vefted in better 
hands. 

Of this extenfive region, we are told, ‘ the Britifh nation pof- 
fefs, in full fovereignty, the whole foubah of Bengal, and the 
createft part of Bahar; I fay the greateft part, becaufe I believe 
tre may be fome purgunnahs on the fouth-weft of little Nag~- 
pour, that were formerly clafled as belonging to Bahar, but are 
now in the pofl-ffion of the Mahrattas. In Orifla, we poflefs 
only the diftri€ts of Midnapour, the reft being entirely in the 
hands of the Mahrattas and their tributaries. “Che Britifh pof- 
feffions contain about 150,000 fquare Britifh miles of land, 
which is (are) about 18,000 more than is (are) contained in 
Great Britain and Ireland: and about ten millions of inhabit- 
ants.’ 

What a fine common field for the harvefts of intrigue, op- 
preflion, and peculation! No wonder that the Company’s /er- 
gants Cannot agree with each other there; nor that they fhould 
fucceflively come home nabobs, and bewilder us as much as 
pofible with their various, interefted, and contradictory ftories ! 
The pofleffion of power in fuch a fituation, may be efteemed 
almoft too fevere a trial for human integrity to fuftain. 

Though Mr. Rennel circumfcribes the Hindoftan empire 
within narrower limits than are generally given to it, he com- 
putes that ‘ its extent is about equal to France, Germany, Bo- 
hemia, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, and the Low Countries, 
collectively ; and the peninfula is about equal to the Britifh 
iflands, Spain, and Turkey in Europe.” This empire is how- 
ever merely nominal ; for it is fo much difmembered, that Shah 
Allum, the nominal Emperor, poffefles no more than the city 
of Delhi, and a fmall territory round it. We may from hence 
judge by how precarious a tenure we hold a dominion larger 
than our own land, at fuch a diftance; fhould the country 
chiefs, familiarized to our mode of warfare, ever take it into 
their heads to fufpend their own animofities for the purpofe of 
collecting their united ftrength to drive all foreigners out! Ac- 
cording to our Author, * the hiftory of Hindooftan is one con- 
tinued leffon to Kings, not to grafp at too much dominion; and 
to mankind, to circum{cribe the undertakings of their rulers.’ 

The principal fubjeéts of the Memoir are geographical parti- 
culars, which will appear very dry to all readers but thofe who 
Propofe to ftudy the map: but we cannot difmifs. the article 
without fignifying our approbation of the Index that is formed 
toit. The different poffeffions in Hindooftan are not only dif- 
tinguifhed by coloured boundaries, but the whole map is divided 
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into fquares, by the interfection of the parallels of latitude and 
the meridians ; and each fquare is pointed out by capital letters 
along the fide margins, and fmall letters along the top ard bot- 
tom : fo that the index of names referring to a large and ‘mall 
letter, direéts to the {quare within whicn any particular place is 
to be found. Ina map of fuch an extent, filed with the names 
of places, few of which are generally known, the method here 
adopted feems to be the happieft that could have been contrived, 


_M. 


Aar. VII!. The Nineteen Tragedies and Fragments of Euripides, 
Tranflated by Michael Wodbuil, Eig. 8vo. 4 Vols. a. ts. 
Boards. T. Payne and Son. 1722. 


T has been the fate of Euripides not to have his works tranf- 
G lated into Englifh, before the language had received fuch a 
degree of refinement as might enable his tranflators to do juftice 
to the original. And it might feem to mzke -no fmall part of 
the poet’s good fortune, that the tafk of tranflating him fhould 
have been attempted by gentlemen, who, from previous fpeci- 
miens of their abilities, had given reafon to expect they were 
equal to fo arduous an undertaking. The merits of a former 
tranilation, as far as it is executed, the Public is already ac- 
quainted with, 

Though the rule we have Jaid down in reviewing rival per- 
formances is by an impartial adduétion of correfpondent pafla- 
ges, to let each fpeak for itfelf, we fhall, in this inftance, it 
being the firft time of Mr. Wodhull’s zppearance as a tranflator, 
enter fomewhat more largely into the difcuffion of the prefent 
performance, than feemed to be neceflary in examining the 
tranflation of Mr. Potter, who had fo lately diftinguifhed him- 
felf as the interpreter of Afcbylus. 

To know what is to be expected from a tranflator, reference 
muft be had to the original author. His chara€terittical excel- 
lencies and defects being confidered, the next objeét of enquiry 
will be, how far there is a pollibility of equalling the one, and 
{provided fidelity will permit) of avoiding the other. In dra- 
matic compofition the principal objeéts of attention are, the 
fable, the manners, the fentiments, and the language, It is 
with the laft of thefe that the tranflator is concerned, except, 
indeed, it be contended, that fentiment is not totally independ- 
ent on expreffion. A critical attention to the language of Eu- 
ripides will evince, that its great excellencies are concifencts 
and fimplicity. Superfluous epithets are rarely to be met with; 
nor does he often dazzle by uncommon fplendour of metapho- 
rical imagery. Yet the want of elevation and grandeur, which 
may fometimes be objected to him, are amply compenfated for, 
by the purity, the {weetnefs, and the elegance of his ole 
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which is uniformly chafte, unatteéted, and fubduec. Tt is 
owing, perhaps, to thefe qualitics that he has fo emincnt- 
ly fucceeded in that leading province of the drama, the pa- 
thetic. It is poffible for a writer’s imag nation to fuggeft in-a- 
oes of diftrefs, that, ab‘tra@tly confidered, may be equally affect- 
ing with any that are given by Euripides; yet, by be iz con- 
veyed in language either artificial and inflated, or feeble and 
difuf>, the effect upon the reader is loft. Woen the min¢ is 
under the dominion of no particular paffion, it may be 2!_owed 
to pay attentian to the niceties of expreffion, and even to in- 
dulge itfelf in fuperfluous ornament; but were the madnefs of 
Orettes, or the anguifh of Hecuba, to be expreffed in a ftyle 
equally ornate and florid, the reader’s fympathy would be im- 
mediately fufpended; he would difcover, and he would be 
fhocked, or difgufted at the difcovery, that the verifimilitude of 
nature was deftroyed. 

If there be any thing to objeét to in the language of Euri- 
pides, it will, we apprehend, be found in the choral parts.— 
Inftances might be adduced in which they are difcriminated 
from the dialogue by little belide the meafure of the verfe.— 
Thefe, however, bear no proportion to the innumerable pafla- 
ces in which the poet’s diction correfponds with the fplendour 
and elevation of his ideas, and in which he {carcely comes fhort 
of the fpirit and fublimity of Pindar. Such, then, is the ori- 
ginal: let us next confider the tranflation, of which the follow~ 
ing extract, fram ELECTRA, may lerve as a fpecimen. 


© Peasanr, Evectra, Orestes. Py: apes, Cnuorus. 
§ Peafant. Ha! who are thefe whom at the dours J] view? 
Why come thefe ftrangers to our ruftic hut ? 
Or need they my afliftunce? with young men 
To parly, in a woman is unfeemly. 
® El@ra, Form no fufpicions, O my dearett Lord, 
Injartous to my honour, Ycu fhall know 
What really was fa'd: for from Oreftes 
To me thefe gueits of ours a meflage brought. 
Pardon him, firangers, if he fpoke amifs. 
* Peafant, What fay they? lives he? doth he view the fun? 
* Ele&ra. If their accounts be true, and to their words 
My credence I refufe nox, he yet lives, 
* Peafant. Aught of his father’s wrongs, doth he remember, 
And thy calamities ? 
* EleGra, I entertain 
Such hopes: but feeble is the b nifh’d man. 
* Peafant. But with what meflage came they from Oreftes? 
‘ EleGra. He fent them to explore my woes. 
* Peafant. They fee 
Only a part of them: but what remains 
Thou cant unfold. | 


E letra. 
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© Ele@ra. They know the whole, they need 
No farther information, 
© Peafant. Long ago 
Then fhould our doors to them have been thrown open. 
Enter this houfe, and for your joyful tidings 
Accept what fare my humbie roof contains. 
Their baggage, O ye fervants, carry in, 
Make no excufe, for, O my friends, ye come © Chor 
From one whom | hold dear. No abject manners, 
Tho’ I am poor, to you will I betray. 
* Orefes. Inform me, I conjure you by the Gods, 
Is this indeed the man, who joins with you © Bled 
In the concealment of your nuptial union, 
Thro’ an unwillingnefs to fhame Orettes ? 
¢ EhG@ra. ’Tis him they call the poor Electra’s Lord. ‘Tt Peg 
* Oreftes. There is no certain teft of generous fouls: | 
For in the tempers of mankind prevails 
A ftranze confufion. I have feen the fon + Ele 
Of a great father dwindle into nothing, 
And virtuous children fpring from wicked parents ; 
Among the rich a mean contracted fpirit 
Have J difcover’d, and the poor man’s break 
With moft exalted fentiments infpir’d. 
How therefore is it poffible to take 
Of either ftation fo diftinct a view 
As to judge accurately ? Shall the rich 
Be umpires? the decifion they might give 
Would be corrupt. Shall we refer to them 
Who have no fortunes? but this curfe belongs 
To poverty, it teaches man to fin 
When pinch’d with want. Shall we now treat of arms? 
Who can difcern by looking at his {pear 
What warrior’s valiant? it were bett to leave 
Such points ilill undecided. For this man 
Of no account in Argos, nor elated ‘Pp 
By the diftinction of the houfe he fprung from, 
But intermingied with the abject crowd, 
Hath prov’d moft virtuous. Will ye ne’er grow wile, 
Who err’d thro’ empty prejudice, nor learn 
From ftudying their affociates and their manners 
To eftimate the true nobility 
Of mortals ? for both {tates and private houfeholds 
Are ftill by thofe of fuch exalred worth 
Adminifter’d aright: but flefh, devoid 
Of mental powers to animate the mafs, 
Like a mere image in the forum ftands. 
Nor doth a nervous arm maintain the field 
Longer than one more feeble ; this depends 
On inborn courage, nature’s happiett gifi. 
Prefent or abfent, Agamemnon’s fon, 
On whofe account we hither came, deferves, 
And therefore it behoves us to accept 
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“The proffer’d hofpitality : my fervants, 

Enter this dwelling. I had rather find 

A poor man who with chearfulnefs receives us, 

Than a rich hoft. The bounty of this Peafant 

I therefore praife, altho’ I rather with 

Your brother here triumphant, who might lead me 

Into a feftive palace; he at length 

Perhaps will come. For Phcebus’ oracles 

May be relied on ; but I difregard 

The prophefies of men. Exeunt Oreftes and Pylades. 

‘ Chorus. Our hearts, Eleétra, 
Are warm'd with joys we never felt before; 

For Fortune, tho’ her progrefs hath been flow, 
May fix at length wich us her blett abode. 

‘ Ee&ra, When you, O haplefs man, were well aware 
How poor your cottage, why did you receive 
Thefe ftrangers of a far fuperior rank ? 

‘ Peafant. What, if they are as noble as they feem, 
Will they not be contented with our food, 

Tho’ coarfe and {canty ? 

* Electra. Into this miftake 
Since you who are of little note are fallen ; 
Repair to that old man who rear’d the childhood 
Of my dear father, he on Tanos’ banks 
Divides the confines of the Argive land 
And Sparta, with his plow-fhare; he attends 
His fleecy charge, an exile from the city. 

Bid him come hither, from his well-ftor’d houfe, 
Fravght with a banquet to regale thefe ftrangers. 
He will rejoice, and to th’ immortal Gods 

His adorations pay, foon as he hears 

The boy yet lives whom erft his zeal preferv’d. 
For out of my paternal houfe, no gift 

I from my mother will accept: to her 
Unwelcome were the tidings we fhould bear, 

If that unhappy woman knew that fill 

Oreftes lives. 

* Peafant, At thy requeft fuch meflage 

WillI deliver to that aged man. 
But go into the houfe with fpeed, and make 
All ready. For a woman, if fhe pleafe, 
With many a favory viand can adorn 
The focial board. I have enough at home 
To feed them for a fingle day at leaft. 
When on thefe matters I reflect, I mark 
How great the power of riches, to beftow 
Upon the needy ftranger, or expend them 
‘Lo heal our bodies walling with difeafe. 
But for the diet of one day, is wealth 
Of {mall importance: for the appetites 
Of all men, whether rich or poor, demand 
An equa! fhare of neceffary food. 
Exeunt Ele€ira and Peafant. 
* CHORUS. 
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‘CHORUS. 
ODE. 
I. 2. 
Ye far-fam’d barks, who with unnumber’d oars 
Purfu’d your voyage o’er the billowy deep 
To diftant Ilion’s fated thores, 
Around whofe prows, attracted by the lyre, 
Hung curling dolphins, while the choir 
Of Nereids, underneath che craggy fteep, 
United in a graceful dance: 
With Agamemnon to the fields of Troy, 
Ye wafted Thetis’ agile boy, 
On Simois’ banks Achilles poiz'd his lance, 
I. 2. 
When Nereus’ daughters left Eubcea’s coat, 
They from the golden anvil bore that thield 
Adorn’d with fculptures, Vulcan’s boatt ; 
O’er.Pelion’s height, and thro’ the facred grove 
Of Offa, did the virgins rove, 
They fought where, Uy the woodland nymphs conceal’d, 
His martial fire this future light 
Of Greece had nuriur'd, /| hetis’ godlike fon, 
Who with unrival’d {peed could run ; 
That generous champion of Atrides’ right. 
If. 1. 
One of our valiant countrymen, who came 
From Ilion’s ramparts to the Nauplian bay, 
Informs me that thefe enfigns flare, 
O fon of Thetis, on thy burnith'd thield, 
Which drove Troy’s warriors from the field ; 
Clofe to its margin Perfeus urg’d his way 
The billows of the deep above, 
His crimfon falchion ftream’d with recent gores 
The Gorgon’s dreadful front he bore, 
Tended by Hermes, meiflenger of Jove. 
Il, 2. 
But in the center of that buckler glow’d 
The radiant Sun, his winged courlers gay 
Flew fwift along th’ etherial road ; 
The Pleiades and Hyades, whofe fight 
Struck daring Hector with affright, 
Twinkled around: exulting o’er their prey, 
With golden claws three Sphinxes grac’d 
His helmet; on his cuirafs wrought the iteed 
Of fam’d Pirene’s winged breed 
By the Chimera, breathing fire, was chas'd. 
If. 
The hero brandith’d a deftruftive fpear, 
And drove his chariot o’er the plain, 


While pichy clouds of duft hung gathering in his reat 


The King who led thefe warlike troops was flain 


After 
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After the hoflile ftrife, 
By Tyndaros’ daughter, his inhuman wife, 
Lience will the Gods demand thy forfeit breath ; 
Into the fhades of death 
Shalt thou be plung’d at length, tho’ late, 
And with thy blood my vengeance fate, 
When I behold the falchion wav’d around 
Ful! on thy neck inflict the wound.’ 

The reader may perceive, by the paflage we have quoted, 
and which wil] give an impartial idea of the general execution 
of the whole, that Mr. Wodhull’s Muie keeps one even unele- 
vated tone; feldom rifing to excellence, and never offending by 
affe@tation ; what fhe wants in elegance fhe endeavours to make 
up by fidelity; but her language, being neither nervous nor 
forcible, though for the moft part faithful to the fenfe, is not 
always fufficiently clofe; nor is the want of compattnefs al- 
ways compenfated for by per(picuity. Inftances, indeed, might 
he adduced in which fhe is not even intitled to the praife of fi- 
delity. Whoever will compare the following paflage with the 
original, may perceive, that the reafoning of Oreltes is botk 
weakened and mifreprefented., 

How then is it pofiible to take 
Of either ftation fo dilliné a view, 
As to judge accurately ? Shall the rich 
Be umpires? the decifion they might pive 
Would be corrupt. Shall we refer to them 
Who have no fortunes? but this curfe belongs 
‘To poverty ; it teaches man to fin 
When pinch’d with want. Shall we now treat of arms, 


Who can difcern by locking at his {pear, 
What warrior’s valiant? &c. 

ws ouy tis avla dsarabwy optus xpives ; 

Tlaovlw; movnpy y apa xprotlas xpiln. 

Hi ress exouos pendev 5 arr’ ees vorov 

Tlevsc® didacues 0 avdpa tn H pera Xaove 

AAd’ tis cr’ cASw 3 THE de mpos AoYHR Ny Baray 
Matus yevoil avy oglis sotiv w Yatos ; 

In afking the queftion, How is any one to form a right judg- 
ment of mankind? he does not enquire whether the rich are co 
determine it, but rather is he to judge of mankind by their 
wealth? the anfwer is, movup» y apx xpnodlos xpiiny he will 
make ufe of a bad criterion, .{for fo xo], in this paflage may be 
rendered), He then proceeds, muft poverty be his rule? ‘This 
rule alfo is fallacious ; for, fays he (to render the peffage para- 
phrattically), poverty will often compel a man to actions that 
are repugnant to the natural biafs of his mind. Is he then to 
form a judgment from military fkill? This queftion is anfwer- 
cd by another, implying no more than he cai: judge of a man’s 
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valour by the fharpnefs of his fpear. In what Mr. Wodhull 
fays alfo, a few lines afterwards, he does not feem to have con- 
veyed the precife idea intended by Euripides. 

Nor doth a nervous arm maintain the field 

Longer than one more feeble. 


As Mr. Wodhull has expreffed himfelf, it fhould feem that a 
ftrong man is not able to fight longer than a weak one, which 
certainly is not the fentiment implied in the original, 

ude yap dops 
Maarrov Ppasy:wv Sevapos actevous prevery 
Meaning no more than that courage depends not upon perfonal 
ftrength. 

In the inftances taken notice of above, Mr. Wodhul! has 
only been inaccurate ; in the following one he has deviated into 
abfurdity. 

EAD’ ws radasov rpopoy suov Pidov malpos 
‘Os amos welanov Tavov Apytsas ogous 
Tepvorla yasas, Srephaliboors YNSs 
TTos.vacss opraplesy mroAgws exCeCrnmevos. 

“¢ Go to the old man who brought up my father, who, ba- 
nifhed from the city, looks after his fheep near the river ‘Tanos, 
that divides the territories of Argos and Sparta.” 

Mr. Wodhull has, however, transferred the province of 
marking out the boundaries from the river to the old man’s 
piough-fhare ; a province, fuppofing the thing were pradticable, 
of too much importance to be entrufted to an exile. His tranf- 
Jation runs thus : 

Repair to that old man who rear’d the childhood 
Of my dear father: 4e on Tanos’ banks 

Divides the confines of the Argive land 

And Sparta, with his plough-foare ; he attends 
His fleecy charge, an exile from the city. 

When a tranflator miftakes paflages, fo obvioufly intelligible 
as thefe that we have noticed are in the original, his miftakes 
can proceed only from inattention and ofcitancy. Indeed, 
when Mr. Wodhull exerts himfelf, he fhews that he is no 
ftranger either to his Author, or the language in which he 
writes, 

In the Odes our tranflator has, in general, fucceeded more 
happily than in the dialogue. They are, however, not with- 
out harfhnefs, owing principally to the ftru€ture of his ftanzas, 
and an injudicious interchanging of his rhymes. 

The notes which are occafionally fubjoined, though fhort; 
are judicious. * The hiftory of the houfe of Tantalus is alfo 
a ufeful appendage to the work. The fortunes and adventures 
of Tantalus’s defcendants furnifh Euripides with the greateft 
part of his fables. There is alfo a copious index, and a tranf- 
lation of the fragments, 
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Art. 1X. An Account of a Series of PiGures, in the Great Room of 
the Society of Arts, ManufaGures, and Commerce, at the Adelphi. By 
James Barry, R.A. Profeflor of Painting to the Royal Academy. 
Svo. 38. 6d. Cadell. 1733. 


fHIS work contains the hiftory of fix large pi€tures, painted 

for the Society of Arts by Mr. Barry, and is a kind of 
fequel to a work of his, entitled ** An Enquiry into the real and 
imaginary Obftructions to the Acquifition of the Arts in Enge 
land,” publifhed in 1775 *. 

In the 2bove mentioned Jnguiry, the Author attributes the caufes 
of the difficulties which the art of painting had hitherto Jain un- 
der ia this country to the want of encouragement given to hi- 
{torical painting, and the great demand for portraits--and the 
reafons deduccd from climate, government, and education, he 
looks upon as unfatisfactory and inconclufive. 

‘ But,’ fays Mr. Barry, in the work before us, ‘ the moft fatis- 
fattory proof of all was yet wanting, [ mean the a¢tual pro- 
cuétion of fome great work of hiftorical painting. This was little 
likely to happen, not fo much from any infurmountable difficulty in 
the undertaking itfelf, as from the fervile, trifling views of the Pub- 
lic, the particular patrons, or more properly the employers of the 
artifts, who, from caufes which have been largely explained in the 
Inquiry above mentioned, were intent upon nothing bu: the trifling 
particulars of familiar life, wafting the whole time, vigour, and prac- 
tice of our artiffs in fuch a manner as made genius and high informa. 
tion quice ufelefs, and daily rendered the few, who from nature and 
ftudy were at all Qualified, but the more and more unfit to reach that 
ftandaid, by which alone we could be entitled to vie with the great 
performances of Italy, France, &c.’ 

The Society of Arts having, in 1772, made a propofal to ten 
of the greateft artifts + in this country, for decorating their 
great room with a feries of hiftorical or allegorica! paintings, 
and the propofal not having been acceded to by them, Mr. 
Barry (about three years afterwards) engaged to paint the whole 
himfelt ; and was in fome degree to be reimburfed for his time 
and — by the emoluments attending the exhibition of his 
work, 

_* Accordingly (fays he), in July 1777, I began the work here ex- 
hibited; and although | was without patron, fortune, or encourage- 
ment, without wages to fubfift on, and with no other affiltance to 
carry it on, than what I was to derive from any other occafional 
works that might fall in my ways with only thefe to rely on, and 
with a clear forefight of the many vexatious delays, and difficulties 
that would naturally happen, as well as of the underhand maievo- 


_ 
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‘ * Sce an account of this work in the 52d volume of our Review, 
+ 300, 

t In which number Mr, Barry was included, 
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lent attentions from a certain quarter, which had continually fof. 
lowed me, and which J well knew would not be wanting induftrioufly 
to embroil and embitter matters on this occafion; yet I have to thank 
God for it, that in the main the work went on pleafanily enough, 
and would have been long fince finithed, could I have given my 
whole time to it; however, another year will complete all 1 mean to 
do; but as it is now happily brought fo near tts conclufion, and that 
the fubject and {cope of the whole may be feen and confidered, [ 
wifhed much in a work of fuch extent, to adopt the old Greek prac- 
tice, and whilit it was yet in a ftate of being improved and amended, 
to avail myfelf of the opinion of the candid and well-informed pare 
of the Public, before it received the laft hand: a genuine unbiafled 
opinion is always worth fomething ; even the cobler may be of ule ia 
what appertains to his Jaft.’ 

The truth he endeavours to inculcate by thefe pictures is, that 
the obtaining of private as well as of public happinefs depends 
upon the cultivation of our faculties —He begins with man in 
his favage ftate, full of mifery and inconvenience ; and leads him 
through feveral gradations of culture and exertion in his pro- 
bationary ftate, to his final happinefs or mifery in the next 
world.—His fix pi€tures are, 1{t, Orpheus civilizing mankind ; 
2d, A Grecian harveft home, with a facrifice to Ceres and 
Bacchus; 3d, The Olympic games; 4th, Navigation, or the 
Triumph of the Thames; sth, The diftribution of prizes in 
the Society of Arts, with portraits of many of their Members, 
and of many characters now in being ; the 6th, Elyfium and Tare 
tarus, or the ftate of final retribution, with portraits of the 
great men of all ages. Of thefe. pictures, he here en- 
ters into a minute and entertaining detail, interfperfed occa- 
fionally with pointed remarks on many fubjects, and glowing 
with the foundeft morality. For inftance, *‘ We poflefs advan- 
tages that make many things poflible to us, that could not have 
been effected in the rude times of our anceftors. Herfchels and 
Cooke’s might now be fuccefsfully employed in exploring the un- 
known regions of air and fea; and many Chatterton’s, &c. &c. 
might be refcued from defiru€tion, in whom we might fee revived 
the fpirit of a Homer, a Pindar, a Rafaelle. When we reflect upon 
what might poflibly have been done with the thoufands that are 
f{quandered on Fe#es, and other nonienfical parade and mummery, of 
which not a veftige remains even for the next morning, éxcept lafli- 
tude and ennui; how aitonifhing! it would appear as if all the 
nobler feelings were quite obliterated, and that fuch people confider 
themfelves as fent here merely to fhew how ridiculous human nature 
can be; and with what a daring impiety it can trample under feet 
every duty which relates either to this world, or to —————.._ But 
let the divines urge the rigid account that will hereafter be demanded 
of thefe good. ftewards, of the manner in which they have difpofed. 
of the great overplus of wealth that has been eatrufted to them, 
whetiicr it has been laid-out for the benefit or for the curfe of the 


community ; I fhall only take notice, that although in the nature of 
things, 
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things, the great cannot be artiits themfelves, and cannot (generally 
fpeaking) be of fervice to the community by any labours of their 
own: yet there remains to them a {phere of action not lefs glorious 
and interefting to mankind in aflifting thofe that can.’ : 

Of his talent in drawing characters his account of Dr. John- 
fon is a ftriking inftance: 

‘ My admiration of the genius and abilities of this great mafter 
of morality, Dr. Johnfon, cannot be more than it is; but my efti- 
mation of his literary abilities is next to nothing, when compared 
with my reverence for his confiflent, manly, and well-fpent life: fo 
long a writer, in fuch a town as London, and through many vicifli- 
tudes, without ever being betrayed into a fingle meannefs, that at 
this day he might be afhamed to'avow, ‘Above all, that extraordi- 
nary flretch of virtue that induced him to be fo fingularly active in 
afitting and bringing forward all his competitors of worth and abi- 
lity; particularly at that period of their reputation, when it was ealy 
for him to have crufhed them, if he had been fo inclined.’ 

Mr. Barry, fired with the writings of the ancient poets and 
philo/ophers, and emulating the practice of the great painters 
of antiquity, is ambitious to paint a picture for the Porch; a 
picture that Zeno would have contemplated with pleafure, and 
that he would have recommended to his {cholars as a.ccomment 
on his lectures. ‘This is painting for pofterity, indeed, and 
taking up the province of the poet as defcribed by Horace: 


%,. er We obfcenis jam nunc fermonibus aurem. 

° nics fionally, fome remarks on painting in this work 3 
and as the opinions of a profeffional man on his art are always. 
curious, and are more founded in obfervation than thofe of any 
other perfon can be, we will extract what Mr. Barry fays on 


the difpute upon the fuperiority of the ancient and moderna 


painters : 

* At the refurrection of the arts in Italy, they appear for the mof 
part to have been confined to the practice of mechanical uneducatéd 
people; and to have been almoft wholly employed on fubjects gene- 
rally believed to be within the compafs of ordinary and even vulgar 
education, ‘T'here are indeed a few illuitrious exceptions, but in 
Greece this matter was quite different, their artis were philofophers 
the moit fubtle and metaphyfical, and appear to have confidered the 
whole of created nature with all its fcattered perfections, but as a 
mere chaos, and rude mafs of incoherent materials, thrown together 
by the great Creator, for the exercife of thofe intellectual faculties 
he had beflowed upon man, and which he had moff wWifely and bene- 
ficently imprefied with ideas of perfection, and a capacity of concep- 
tion to which individual nature might make fome diftant approaches, 
but at which it would never arrive. Here then is the itorehoufe 
from whence we have derived all thofe works that have’ filled the 
mind with aftonifhment, inftruction, and pleafure ; hence came the 
heroes and demi-gods of the Grecian artifts, whether poets, patnterss 
or {culptors ; hence the man of the Stoics, the orator of Cicero, the 
Lovelace and Grandifon of Richardfon, and it muft be acknowledged 

Ke 2 that 
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that all the materials of the invaluable conftellation of characters in 
the fo much admired Cecilia, which bas recently added tuch a luftre 
to our literary hemifphere, has been happily felected trom the fame 


repofitory. 
‘ It is then evident and incontrovertible, that the Grectan artifts 


poffeffed the very «flence, fp:rit, and au:mating foul of the arc; and, 
as Longinus has faid of De-oithenes, compared with Hyperides, this 
one excellence outwe'. hy the whole of wha: ihe Italians could oppofe 
to it; and in this refpect Pouffin has nox too ttrongly expreffed hime 
felf when he affirms that Rafuelle, though an angel to the moderns, 
was an afs when put into competition with the ancients: if we were 
to compre any female Bgure tn the cartoons of Rafaelle, with that 
beautiful G-eek mufe in Mr. Townly’s dining parlour, how inferior, 
how inaccurate, how grofs and vulgar does Ra‘aelle appear!” 

There are fome inaccuracies of ft: le in the work, and fome 
hints at cabals and periccution, which we think foreign to the 
fubje&t, and which ..e imagine feldom have the effect a writer 
intends by them —Men are too bufy to attend to what an au- 
thor fays of him(elf, or too wife to give entise credit to it, 

On the whole, however, the work before us is written with 
great {pirit and force, and is replete with knowledge of various 
kinds. We heartily wifh Mr. Barry fuccefs in the exhibition 
of his pictures, the labour of betwecn five and fix years, and con- 
taining at leaft fifteen hundred figures, executed by himfelf, 


without the leaft afliftance whatfoever. Sw y 
ara. | e 





Art. X. The Hijory of France, from the Commencement of the 
Reign of Lewis XIIi. to the General Peace of Munfter, Together 
with che interetting vents in the Hiilory of Europe, during that 
Period. By Walker Anderfoo, D. D. Vols. IV. V. 4to. 
11. 11s. €d. Becket, &c. in Londen; Creech in Edinburgh, 1782 


F Hume, Robertfon, and Gibbon, have fupplied the Pub- 
lic with good hiftories from their own pens, they have 
been the indirect authors of many bad ones, from thofe who 
afpired to rank with them in their hiltorica! departments. When 
Dr. Robertfon gave us his hiftory of the Emperor Charles V. 
more extenfive objects were in view than the mere memoirs of 
that prince, or the particular hiftorics of the refpective territo- 
ries he governed ; ani we received in that work the hiftory of @ 
very important period, teeming with events interefting to man- 
kind in general, delivered in an inftructive pleafing manner. In 
the production now before us, we have the continuation * of a 
hiftory of France, traced indeed through very turbulent times ; 
and which if delivered in the language of the country, might 
prove interefting to that nation, in. proportion as it was found 
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* For the former volumes of this work, fee Rev. Vol. XL. p. 366, 
and Vol. LIII. p. 21. 
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to contain a clearer elucidation of tacts than had been given by 
any preceding writer; but as a hiltory of France, written for 
Britith readers, we muft, from a regard to truth, add, that its 
execution is not of that mafterly kind to ftamp any great value 
on the fubje& of the Author’s choice: and the very circums 
ftance of perceiving from time to time, obvious traces of imita- 
tion, has the difadvantageous effe& of continually reminding us 
of as obvious ditparities. We have a new hiftory, without any 
new difcoveries or illuftrations to reward our perufsl; the 
writer’s reflections, when he is difpoied to indulge them, are 
often trivial and crude; and whatever importance they may af- 
fume, feldom difplay a great degree of acuie penetration. 

As fome fpeciimen may be expected, we fhali, from the emi- 
nence of the perfonage rather than from any other motive of 
choice, preient our Readers with Dr. Anderfon’s character of 
Cardinal Richelieu. 

‘ In Richeliu’s charaéter, not only fingle and extraordinary qua- 
lities, but treits rarely exifting together were combined. Its great 
features were marked with a bold elevation, which fhowed that his 
paffions rofe almoit in equal vigour with his intelleétual powers. 
Fitted for penetration into every {cience, his genius difplayed icfelf 
with fuperior lutire in the affairs of ftate. He was more the difcern- 
ing and adtive politician, than the cool and contemplative fate{man, 
and more qualified torule than to erect a fyftem of government. 
The {cheme of political and military a@tion he propofed, was fuited 
to his daring genius, and he cou!d not have fucceeded in it, without 
being at once animated and enterprifing, confiderate and’ profound *. 
He profecuted it under difficulties, pe:haps infurmountabie to any 
other minilier. He perififted in the war with the boute of Auftria, 
while a formidabie party at the court of France exclaimed againtt it, 
and her allies abroad fluétuated in their refo'ucions, and Lewis XIII. 
himfelt was often fumbled. Proceeding on this precaricus ground, 
he adted like one under conftant jealoufy and dread ot @ dangerous at- 
tack. From feve:al moral and civil obligations, to which he was not 
infenfible, he thought himfelf aofolved by reafons of {tate, or regard 
to his own prefervation. In the capacity of minifter, he acted the abfo- 
Jute fovereign, while he degraded the perfonal Majefty of the Prince. 
Carrying his private animolities into the province of his adminiftra- 
tion, he thewed himfelf both arzifczal and violent, infidious and vin- 
dictive againft his enemies. He coloured this refentment, and pale 
liated it to himfelf +, by a dexterity in proving them always adver- 
faries to the ftate. Though more fanguine than phlegmatic in his 
temper, he perfevered in his purpofes. Hs expedients to furmount 
Mifficulties could hardly be exhautted: yet he endured not adverfity 
with patience or temper, and difcovered an inequality of fpirit even 
upon the profpect of it. In efcaping it, with all his fagacity and 





* Thefe qualities appear to be withheld from him in the preceding 
fentence. 
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forefight, he may be accounted fortunate. He was capable of fig. 
cere and warm friendfhip; but apt to exact fuch returns as were in- 
confiftent with its generous principles, He appears to have trufted 
to the fplendor of his actions, rather than to the probity of them, for 
that fame with poflerity to which he afpired. ron 

¢ Armand Jolin du Pleffis Richelieu was the third fon of a noble 
family in Poictou, which pretended to confiderable antiguity. His 
father, Lewis du Pleflis, was grand Prevot of France, and Knight of 
the King’s orders. From the narrow fortune of the family, to which 
the lofs of the eldeft fon in a duel was added *, the acquifition of 
church benefices became ¢o i¢ an important object. When the fecond 
fon was advanced to the primacy of Lyons, Armand the chird, def- 
tined for the 4rmy, was perfuaded to take holy orders, in the view 
of fucceeding his brother in the bifhopric of Lucon. Having attained 
it at the age of twenty-three, a report prevailed that Pau! V. was de- 
ceived by him in the account of his years, but had excufed the dif. 
ingenuity upon remarking the fingular addrefs fhown in it, when ab- 
folution was afked by him after the conjecration, He had early 
diftinguifhed himfelf by application and progrefs in his theological 
fludies, and by his appearances in the pulpit. He wrote feveral 
pieces upon fome controverfial points in divinity and ecclefiattical 
policy. ‘The prejudices entertained againit him, and the difficulties 
he encountered, before his introduction to the Kivg’s council, have 
been mentioned. He foon, however, acquired the fupreme direction 
of it, and eflablifhed himfelf in a minifterial authority under Lewis 
XU. fuperior to that of a// favourites, and which had been for along 
time unknown in France. To his power in the government he joined 
much exterior pomp. Every department of his houfchold, his equi- 
page, his retinue, his guards, his train of fervants, was fupported 
with the higheft fpleador. His Cardinal’s palace, and his country 
houfe at Ruel, were adorned with ftatues, pictures, and the richelt 
furniture. The former, left by his teflament to the King, became the 
Palais royal in Paris. His annual expences amounted to four mil- 
lions of livres. He affefted the patronage of literature, and of its 
feminaries. He eftablifhed the royal prefs, which coft the crowna 
hundred and fixty thoufand livres; rebuilt the Sorbonne, under the 
title of its provifor, with a magnificence that is ftill remarkable. 
He feems, indeed, to have prepared it for the reception of his fepul- 
¢chral monument, which bears that animated itatue of him by Girar- 
don, fo generally admired. Not content with being the patron of 
learning and the Mafes, he afpired to be the fupreme judge and ar- 
biter of wit, and to. decide finally upon the merit of literary works; 
a claim more @udecious than that co civil defpotifm, avd filla higher 
infult upon the privileges of reafon and humanity +. But, in the 
inftitution of, the French academy, he believed he had provided ac- 
complices fufficient for the exercife of this authority, and an irre- 
.fragable tribunal of criticifm. He withed to controul the general 
applaufe given to Corneille’s famous tragedy of the Cid, and required 





_» *It does not evidently appear how this misfortune could add tothe 
difficulties of providing for the other fons ! , 
} It will require fome ingenuity co eftablith this point. ; 
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the fociety to deliver their judgment upon it. The defired cenfure 
was pronounced by them, in an elaborate treatife, but without affeat- 
ing the character of the Cid. Notwithftanding the great reputation 
of the Academicians for critical knowledge, and their appeal to Arif- 
totle’s rules, its fame was not diminithed ; founded as it was on the 
interelting plot, the difplay of the warmeft paffions, and the ftriking 
catalircphe, more than upon an exaét conformity to the rules of the 
drama. In other refpects, Richelieu was not unfriendly to Corneille, 
who had a penfion from the court. 

‘In almoft every circumftance, Richelieu’s defire of fuperiority 
became apparent. He difcovered it equally in the difputes of the 
Sorbonne, and in the intrigues of the court, and in the rivalfhip of 
the poets and other French writers, as wel! as of the politicians. 
Fond, efpecially, of dramatic pieces, he joined his pen in prologues 
to that of Chapelain, Colletet, or Defmaretz, whofe names he fome- 
times borrowed to his own compofitions, or arrogated to himfelf the 
praife of their works, ‘Theatrical exhibitions frequently made part 
of the entertainments a: his country houfe of Ruel, and in fome of 
t he expended more than half a million of livres. In the latter 
patPof his life he required amufement, and relaxation from the fa- 
ticue his fpirits underwent in the bufinefs of the ftate; and there 
were times when none were fuffered to {peak to him of public affairs, 
or to intrude upon his retirement. Wis liberality, and his proper 
’ treatment of his domettics, rendered him re/peZable to them, and even 
beloved. In his addrefs and converfation he was polite, affable, and 
entertaining ; uale/s bis vanity, liftening to adulation, /poiled to delicate 
minds the relifh of bis focial hours, Richelieu was agreeable and fpi- 
sited in his look and manner, and rather flender than robuft in his 
perfon. He died atthe age of fifty-eight. He bequeathed to his 
nephews, befides other fiefs, and large fums of money, his two duchies 
of Richelieu and Fronfac, of fix hundred thoufand francs annual re- 
venue. ‘To the King he left in legacy fifteen hundred livres; a fum 
which, he faid, he had found a fortunate one to have in referve, 
and withed his Majefty to keep it always in readinefs for particular 
occafions.” 

The language of the work is ftill debafed with Latinifms, 
Gallicifms, Scotticifms, and other quaintnefles of expreflion, 
that the Author might have been expected to have guarded 
againft in this third publication; but to which dis perfiftence 
will never give the ftamp of currency. ‘TThus he commonly 
ufes artificial for artful—We are told that the populace ‘ ab- 
Jtraéied or deftroyed furniture *.’~—‘* As Baflompiere, in his 
Memoirs naively exprefles it ¢+.’—* The cabinet, which he a/- 
maf? never attended }.’—* She confidered them both as intimates 
fhe could not want § ;’ which is explained, by what follows, to 
mean /pare, or do without; though the expreflion, alone, is am- 
biguous enough to imply the reverfe. ‘ The populace, already 


alarmed wth the report of fome fad difafter in the Louvre, re- 
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ceived the intelligence of Conchini’s death as if it had been g 
uick exit of the fun’s eclipfe, when under a prediction of fome 
nal darkneis *.* Now under the uncertainty whether the 
exit of an eclipfe is to produce light or darknets, we can only ree 
ceive it as darkne/s vifible. -§ One of thete e/ves of fortune ¢+’— 
© Placed much ot his iafety in expifcating the clandettine pur- 
pots of his adverfaries t.’—* It was generally apprehended, that 
fome conteft would enfue between them, when confronted in the 
fame place §’ —* The princefs, his widow, who likewife had a 
fon in tutory, poflefied of uncommon abilitics, and of courage 
above her fex, did not refile from the alliance of France ||.’ 
Thefe inftances of unclaffical terms, and ftiff, affected modes 
of expreffion, might be greatly multiplied; but we deem the 
{pecimens fufficient: and though we often feel fincere iegret ta 
fec labour and abilities fruitlefsly exerted; yet the duty required 
from us by the Public, muft ever take place of qur fympathy 
with unfuccefsful and difappointed writers. 


* Vol. IV. p, 67. + Id. p. 161. t Id. p. 257. 
§ Vol. V. p. 40. | Id. p. 147. 
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Art. XI. Farther Thoughts on the Nature of the Grand Apoftacy of 
the Chriffian Churches, foretold by the Apcfiles: with Obfervations 
on the Laws againit Herefy, the Sub{criprion to Articles of Human 
Compofition, and other Subjects of the utmof Importance to the 
Religion of Proteftants, and to Chriftianity in General. By Henry 
Taylor, A.M. Reéor of Crawley, and Vicar of Portfmouth, in 
Hants; Author of Bea Mordecai’s Apology tor embracing Chritti- 
anity. 8vo. 38. Johnfon. 1783. 


UR Readers are no ftrangers to our fentiments concerning 

_J# this learned, acute, and able Writer; and the pamphlet 

now before us affords no reafon to alter them. He has one great 

and important truth in view through the whole of it, viz. That 

there can be no CENTRE of UNITY among Chriitians or Chrif- 
tian churches, but the Scripture only. 

He clearly thews, that al} the churches, both in the Eaft and 
in the Weft, have been corrupted; and that the genuine faith 
which was built upon TRUTH, the tcflimony of Jefus, the com- 
mandments of Gad, the Apoftles and Prophets, has fuffered an 
apoftacy from its original and divine flandard, by joining to 
them the commandments of men. ‘The whole difference be- 
tween the Chriftian churches, he obferves, is entirely of their 
own making, is derived from articles of human compofition ; 
if they would leave thefe, and return to the original rule 
of faith before they were compofed, that is, the Scripture, theit 
difference§ would all fubfide, together with al! uncharitablenefs. 
Their names of diftinction would be Jo& in the name - 
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Chrift, the head of all; and the whole church together (we ufe 
the A.:thor’s own words) would be Catholic and at urity. To 
do this, every church, he fays, muft give up fomething ; but 
that something is only human, and of the fame nature in them 
ail, aud ts the only part of their eftablifhments which was never 
worta the keeping, ‘This puts Mr. Taylor in mind of a fayin 
of General Wurts, reportec by Mr. de St. Evremond (Vol. IP 

. 168 ): ¢ When men have once taken out of Chriftianity 
wha they hav toifted into it, there will be but one religion, as 
plain in ‘ts doétrine as pure :n its morals,’ 

Whocver reads this pamphlet with attention, and refleéts fe- 
rioufly upon what is adyanced in it, will, we are perfuaded, be 
convinced with us, that much of the infidelity of the prefent 
ape, and much of the growing contempt of the clergy, which 
every difcerning perton clearly perceives, and which every good 
citizen fincer:!y ‘ainents, are owing to creeds and articles com- 
pofed by fallible men, and containing abfurd and unintelligible 
doctrines, wth which neither the faith nor the practice of a 
Chrittian have any concern. The evils occafioned by fuch 
compofitions are well known to all thofe who are acquainted 
with ecclefiaftical hiftory; and it would puzzle the ableft de- 
fenders of them to point out any real advantages that were ever 


de:ived from them, PU. 
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Art. XII. 4 View of the Laft Fudgment. By John Smith *, One 
of the Minifters of Campbletown. 8vo. 55s. bound. Cadell. 
1733. 

E have here another Boanerges, who affects to * grafp 
the bolt, and dart the lightning of the gofpel.” 
Audax Fapeti genus, 
Ignem fraude mala gentibus intulit. Hor. 
The principles on which we founded our chief objections ta 
Mr. Whitaker’s Sermons [Vid. laft Month’s Review], operate 
with equal force againft the prefent performance. A prolix and 
ftudied declamation on fubjects that are inexpreffible ; a fcenical 
reprefentation of events which are inconceivable, generally fatigue, 
and frequently difguft, the mind. Defcription enervates a mag= 
nificent object when it attempts to delineate its component and 
minuter parts ; and though when contemplated in a general view, 
and left in the majefty of its own incomprehenfibility, it would 
probably make a very forcible impreffion on the imagination, 
yet when it is broken into minute divifions, and particularized 
by familiar circumftances, under the pretence of accommoda- 
ting it to the conceptions of the multitude, it lofes its folemn 
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dignity, and the end defigned by fuch a reprefentation ts defeated 
and loft. 

This remark is peculiarly applicable to the fubject before us, 
The Last JupGMENrT mutt be confidered as a {cene of fuch in- 
effable grandeur and folemnity, that it will not admit of particu. 
Jar delineation, Comparifons fall infinitely fhort of illuftration; 
and allufions, inftead of affifting our conceptions, will only weaken 
the impreflion of the main object. If the great be mixed with 
the familiar, the preacher will burlefque what he attempted to ex. 
emplify. Ii he defcends to the minute, and attempts to exalt it 
by the glitter and pomp of language, he will, in all probability, 
run into the bombaft: at the utmoft he cannot avoid a motley 
jargon, if he is violently bent on being circumitantial in his re- 
prefentations, Contrary images wil] blend; and the aflociation 
will fhock us as unnatural, or be laughed at as ridiculous. 

Mr. Smith, we acknowledge, poflefleth a vigor and fertility 
of fancy: but his defcriptions are too luxuriant and fantaftic for 
the awtul and fublime objects which he undertakes to delineate, 
He gives fcope to his imagination with too uncontrouled a li- 
cence, and doth not always perceive how far it rambles beyond 
the bounds of fenfe, modefty, and decorum. ‘There are un- 
doubtedly very ftriking and affeéting paflages in thefe difcourfes, 

e' images are fometimes very beautiful, and the language, in 
many places, is remarkably elegant and forcible. Sometimes it 
is over-ornamented—its luxuriance pails: its glare wearies the 
eye; and the cant of enthuliafm intermixed with it, too fre- 
quently naufeates the reader, whofe tafle is formed on. the 
chafter models of eloquence. But in general the language.is 
eafy, flowing, and perfpicuous. The Author’s theologicai fyitem 
is compofed out of what Mr. Whitaker calls * the Here/y of Cal- 
vinifm :’ and on the dreadtul theme of damnation he is as tere 
rible as Mr. Whitaker himfelf. | . 

This work is divided into five chapters, 4. Of the circum- 
ftances that fhall precede the Laft Judgment. 2. Of the Pro- 
cedure of the Judgment, 3. A View of the Blefled ; with fome 
Obdfervations on the Gtconomy of Grace, and the Difpenfation 
of Providence. 4. A View of the Wicked, and of the Iflues 
of Judgment. 5. A Review of the Laft Judyment; or fome 
RefleGions on the preceding Chapters. 

fa the fourth chapter Mr, Smith not only delineates the lead- 
ing features of the damned, and describes their characters ; but 
he calls many of them by their names. There is Lot’s wife—and 
Efau, and Pharaoh, and Zimri, aad Cofbi, and Balaam, and 
Saul, and Nabal, and the fons of Eli, and Ahab, and Je- 
zebel, aad Herod, and Caiphas, and Pilate, and Judas, and 
the Nine Lepers, and the.Hopeful Youth. ‘They all pafs in re- 
view before this fecond fighted man of the North Countrie—fur- 
founda * with une dark and livid flames of burning fulphur, 
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emitted from the bottomlefs pit.’— The following is a fpecimen 
of the Author’s ideas of fome part of the dread procefs of the 


final Tudgment. 

‘ To make their aggravated guilt the more apparent, every per- 
fon of the Sacred Trinity fhows what he had done for them. Angels 
declare their miniftrations in their favour. Miunitlers tell how often 
they exhorted and warned them. Confcience approves its fidelity 5 
and all other creatures atteft that they were not wanting in their fer- 
vices. ———** For thee, did not I give my beloved and only Son ?”— 
«| lay down my lite on the crofs /’—* and I unweariedly offer to 
apply all the benefits of redemption, and to give all my helps and 
all my confolarions.”—** Did not I,” faith one angel, ** againit evil 
firits fight thy battles ?’—** And I,” faith another, “* frequently 
delivered thee when deaths and dangers were nigh thee.”—** I fpread 
my pinions o’er thee while afleep .”—** And J ttood at thy right 
haed while thou wert awake.”—** In thy ficknefs, I was fent to thee 
2 choufand times with comfort:”—** And I, in thy health, was bide 
den to ward of a multitude of evils which fought to affail thee.’— 
in a word—‘* A thoufand times have | defcended from heaven to mi- 
nifter unto thee,” is the voice of each of ten thoufand angels. 

‘«—And how often, add many mintiters of the gofpel, have we of- 
fered thee mercy, and warned thee of thy impending danger? ‘The 
times, the places, the occafions, the expreflions, we well remember. 
The very duft of our feet we call to witnefz, and heaven and earth ; 
for they heard us, when we called them to record againft thee —‘*'] 
(faith one) alarmed thee with Sinai’s terrors :”’—** And I ({aith an- 
other) firove to captivate thee with the love of Jefus.’—** I offered to 
thee all the riches of Chritt freely ; and befought thee, with tears, to 
accept of falvation.”’—‘* And I (adds another) fhowed thee heaven 
open to the chief of finners; whilfi {| ufed the utmoft earneftnefs to 
perfuade thee to enter into it. 1 fhowed thee the open wounds in the 
tide of the Saviour, and in his hands extended to receive thee; and 
befought thee, with intreaties and tears, to fly tothem, as a dove to 
the clefts of her rock.—Seemingly thou didi affent. I thought thou 
hadit been fincerely reiolved, and 1 adminittered to thee the fealing 
ordinances of the gofpel.”—** And ali of us (fay they with one voice), 
hoping thou couldit not refit the amazing efforts of the love of God, 
expected we fhould on this day, with rejoicing angels, congratulate 
thee on thy felicity.—But, alas! we can only wath our hands from 
the blood of thy foul, of which we are clear; and fhake, as we do 
our raiment, every imputation of thy deftruction from us. On us no 
part of the blame can be faftened ; za cur shirts thy blood cannot be 
found, For, althouzh we have laboured in vain, and fpent our 
Jirength for nought, yet Jurely our judgment is with the Lord, and our 
work with our God.” 

* and hear further how Confcience, God’s vicegerent in the foul, 
Spproves in the like manner its fidelity.—What warnings to avoid 
fin, and to repent of it! What admonitions to the prattice of daty ! 
what checks before, and what rebukes after, the commifiion of evil! 
—All of thefe, though once ftifled, will now obtain a hearing. In 
{pite of a thoufand arts, firlt to drown and filence this monitor with- 
da, and then to flupify and fear.it; yet it fill perfited in its office, 
avis til! 
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till at Jenpth, like God and argvels, it was induced, relutantly, 7] 
give the hardened finer «ver.—Nor wil! the thoufand thoufand mer. 
cies of the inferior anc : animate creation fail, on this day, to br} 
their accufations 2;:ainii ine wicked, and to apgravate their cordeme 
mation. If the earth bore and fed them; if the fun en!:yhtened and 
warmed them; if other creatu es miniitered to ihem, and vielded 
them food and raiment; if comforts, without tntermifion flowed 
upon them ; or if Providence, at times, exercifed them with fore 
trials and troubles;—all wa: meant to iead their fou. to God and 
all will ferve now to witnels againit them, and to jallify the feverity 
of their fentence. 

* After ail this evidence, will any one deny a tittle of the charge? 
After all this aggravation, will any one plead that he is no: guiiry? 
To attempt the hrit, in the tace of fuch a cloud of /wift witnefis, 
were impofiible ; and to think of the fecond were as idie, -- Wili any 
one plead that he uied the means of falva:ion to the beti of his 
power; or that there was any infuper*ble bar of fate, o: fec et de- 
cree cf heaven, in force againit him? ‘t ts impoflible. tor, this day 
fhows, what indeed was fufficien:ly plain before, that for fuch ex. 
cufes there is no manner of foundation: — that God was wanting to 
mone but fuch as were woefully wanting to themfelves: —and that 
every loft finner is the author of h:s own ruins which God, confilt- 
ently with the e:ernal rules of his government, could not poffibly 
have done any more to avert than wha: he did. Inde:d the thoughts 
of men and of angels are lott in altonifhment at his having dore fo 
much. Imputations, it is true, have been liberally caft upon his 
mercy; but on this day it will be cleared of them, and will vindicate 
ttfelt to the fatisfattion of the univerfe, even in the awful arti-le of 
this multitude s eternal condemnation.’ 

From a review of the difcourfes of Mr. Whitaker and Mr, 
Smith, we have been led into a variety of reflections concerning 
the beft and fitteft meihods of impreffing the minds of men with 
the great truths of Chriftianity, fo as to produce their practical 
effect. We are perfuaded that a preacher muft rather apply to 
the feelings than to the underftaudings of his audience ; or if 
he reafons with them, it muft be from principles that are obe 
vious and common, and rather in a rhetorical than a logical 
mode. ‘They are foon confounded by fubsie diftin@tions, and 
are utterly incapable of perceiving the force of the itridteft de 
monftration, if drawn out in the forms of art to any confider- 
able length. On dry and barren fpeculations, they muft of ne- 
ceflity ftarve; and as to thofe which are moft interefting, they 
muft be rendered, in {ome degree, amufing to engage their at- 
tention, and affect their hearts. Thus it may feem, that a 
Fively imagination, and warm and vigorous affcétions, are of 
more ufe in the pulpit than ftrength of reafoning, or accuracy 
of judgment ; and that thofe talents which form the orator and 
the poet, are more needful to conftitute a good preacher than 
thofe which qualify a man to become a profound metaphyfician, 
philofcpher, or divine. But whatever may be faid of the came 
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parative value of thefe very different talents, it is certain that 
they muft be, in fome confiderable degree, united (uncommon 
as their union confefledly is) in every fpeaker or writer of real 
eminence, and particularly in the minifterial funtion. As on 
the one hand, the moft important truths are likely to make litle 
impreffion on the minds of common hearers, if addrefled to them 
jn acold and unanimated manner, void of all embeliifhment, 
and unimpaffioned by the livelier figures of eloquence ; fo, on 
the other hand, there can be but little pleafure, and lefs profit, 
in attending upon a * courfe’ of florid harangues, where, perhaps, 
the fpeaker fcarcely knows his own drift, and is loft in a track- 
lefs defart of fancy, or on difcouries made up either of the mof 
trite, fuperficial, puerile obfervations, or of an incoherent mixe 
ture of truth and falfehood, thrown out act random, without 
diftinction and order, however ornamented with fine words and 
pompous figures and with whatever powers of addrefs and elo- 
cution they may be delivered, The firft obje@is TRuru. It 
fhould not be mixed with the dogmas of the fchoo!s, or the 
dreams of fancy. Let that be fecured in its native and fim- 
ple purity ; and let the ornaments of language, and the graces 
of addrefs, follow it—but let them follow it modefly. Let them 
never approach, if they attract too much attention. They 
muft be kept in the back-ground ; and throwing the principak 
obje& forward, muft be themfelves.fo much in the fhade as to 


be almoff unfeen. 2D. dsc a 
Art. XIII. Hiftoria del famofo Cavallero Don Quixote de la Mancha. 


Por Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Con Anotaciones, Indices, y 
varias Lecciones: por el ReverendoD. Fuan Bowle, A.M. S.S.A.L. 
En Seis Tomos. 4to. 31, 38. boards, White, &c. 1781. 


N this edition of the moft exquifite and moft inimitable of 

romances, Mr. Bowle has taken fuch pains in endeavouring 
to explain the words of his author, that we fhould have little 
occafion for a dictionary if he had given the explanations in 
Englith, inftead of the Spanifh language. He has alfo, with 
great labour and diverfity of reading, endeavoured to illuftrate 
every paflage, which time has rendered obf{cure—particularly 
allufions to places, men, and books; the memory of which 
may not furvive the work wherein they are recorded. And 
though we muft not expect that the Annotator will be able to 
give a very perfect account of many of thefe, efpecially as fome 
of them are, perhaps, already funk into the gulph of oblivion ; 
yet we may be glad to receive any hint that will enable us to 
form fome judgment of the point under enquiry, or even guefs 
at the meaning of the Author, 





Thus 
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Thus when Cervantes tells us, that his hero’s horfe was ag 
full of defeéts as that of GoNELLA; if the comment informs 
us, that GoNELLA was a celebrated buffoon, or fool, belonging 
to the Marquis of Ferrara, it is eafy to conceive that the fame 
falfe tafte which fhould prompt that nobleman to entertain a 
poor wretch for his abfurdity, or imperfection, would fet him 
on a horfe, ridiculous or extraordinary for his blemifhes. 

In a note on our knight’s watching his arms, we are informed 
of a curious ftory, related by RIBADENEYRA, Of Ignatius 
Loyola, who paffed the whole night partly en his knees, and 
partly walking, before the image of our Lady, when he form- 
ed the refolution of creating himfelf a Kniyht- Errant of the 
Virgin Mary. Notes of this kind tend greatly to iJluftrate the 
beauties of Cervantes : we only lament that the Editor has been 
able to collect fo few of them. 

Don Quixote is compared to Don Manuet pve Leon; 
which ‘paflage helps us to a very extraordinary ftory, related by 
Alonzo Lope de Haro. Some noble ladies, in the palace of 
Ferdinand and Ifabella, were locking from a balcony into a 
court, where feveral lions were kept, juft brought from Africa, 
and which were very fierce. One of the ladies happening to 
drop her glove into the court, exprefled great concern for the 
lofs of it; on which Don Manvet, her lover, immediately 
opened the door of the inclofure, brought out the glove from 


ami ~—and from that time he was ftyledDon Ma- 
are ee 


Many readers would be perplexed to find out the particular 


words that are meant by the four SS, which the true lover is 


required to have, if Mr. Bowle, from his extenfive readings 
had not cited fome veries from LARAHONA, an author of whom 
few of our countrymen have ever heard; and from whom 
alone thofe who are curious to make out the words which thefe 
initial letters denote, can, at this diffance of time, receive fas 
tisfaction : 

De quatro «/s dizen que efia a:mado 

Sabto, folo, folicito, y° nya 

Sabio, en fervir, y nunca defcuydado, 

Solo, en amar, y a otra alma no fuseto, 

Solicito, en bufcar fus defenganos: _ 

Secreto, en fus fabores, y en {us danos, 

This citation, though it may give little pleafure to the ime 
proved age in which we live, is fo far neceflary to the com- 
plete underflanding of our Author, that it ferves to give a frefh 
inftance of the falfe tafte of the writers of his time—which was 
the principal defign of his work. 

Our curiofity is more reafonably excited in a defire to know 
the four fir/] orders to which an ecclefiaitic in Spain is —* 
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and thefe are Oftiario, Lector, Exorct/la, and Acolyte, which are 
called the minor orders. ‘The firft of thefe is fo called from the 
door, which is kept by the young divine, who has the power of 
excluding fuch as he fhall judge unworthy of receiving the fa- 
crament. The other three are fufficiently obvious. 

Rat PSE authog we are informed, that Chapin de la 

Reyna%s Fon Wen Queen of Portugal by the city of 
Alenquer, to provide her = p ae Depois que Portugal teve 
Reyes, hum d’ elles deu as Rainbas a villa de Alenquer, para feus 
chapins. —CHAPINS are clogs of all fizes, fome fo high as to be 
chofen by fhort women to give elevation and dignity to their fta- 
ture. But there are fome of fo extraordinary a height, that Lafs 
celles, in his Tour to Venice, tells us the ladies were obliged by 
their [ jealous] hufbands to wear them, as, confequently, they 
could never go abroad without a woman on each fide to fupport 
them. Specimens of thefe chapins: may be feen at Sir Afhton 
Lever’s. 

When Sancho ufes the following expreffion to fignify his ap- 
prehenfions of fuffering from hunger, Ponerme en la efpina de 
Santa Lucia, ‘to put me on the thorn of Santa Lesked it is 
eafy to underftand, that fafting is to him what we proverbially 
term any great difficulty, or irkfome fituation, being on thorns. 

But wherefore on the thorn of St. Lucia? we are not likely 
to be gunned as our Editor is filent on this head. ‘This la- 
borious annotat + SeNeENe, has fhewn us why Donna Urraca 
is pointed out for. wandering about the world, having: met with 
the following lines in the CANCIONERO DE FLores: 

Acabando el Rey Fernando, 
De diiiribuyr fus tierras, 
Por la fala trifle, 

De negro lato cubierta, 

La olvidada infanta l rraca, 
Delante fu padre el Rey, 
De hinojos ante la cama, 
Las manos le pide y befa. 
Fa traje de peregrina, 
Partire, mas faced cuenta, 
Sin varon, y fin facienda, 
Si tierras no me dexays, 

Yo me yre a las agenas. 

The firft four volumes of this edition confit of the text, or 
hiftory of Don Quixote, in the original; the fifth volume is 
occupied by the annetations; and the fixth is wholly filled by 
the very ample index. This laft-mentioned part of the work 
could not fail of obtaining our approbation, as we have, on 
many occafions, declared ourfelves the advocates, the friends, 
we had almoft faid the ADMIRERS of a GOOD INDEX —to works 


efpecially of confiderable fize, which, without fuch affiftances, 
lofe, 
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Jofe, perhaps, a confiderable part of their merit; for of what 
ufe is a great book on the fhelf, if we have not the ready means 
of confulting it in the moment when a particular plage ig 
wanted? ‘The time of a man who knows how to employ it, is 
too fhort to be fruitlefsly {pent in teating che icles ia which the 


game is not to be found. low bratige ® 





Art. XIV. Elements of Hebrew Grammar; to which 13 prefxed a 
Differtasion on the two Moces ot Reading, with or werhour Points, 
By Charles Wilfon, Prof flor of Hebrew at the Univerfity of Sr. 
Andrews. 8vo, ¢s. bound. Cedell, 1 &2. 


“HE Author firft examines the alphabet, and fhews the 
power of the ieveral letters which compc® it. The pre- 
fent characters are generally believed to be the Chaldaic, intros 
duced by Ezra after the captivity. The more ancient charaGters 
were thofe of the Phuentcians, now called the Samaritaa, from 
whence the Ionie or firft alphabet of the Crreeks, both in the 
order and figure of the letters, is fuppoted to have becn derived. 
Grammarians have been perplexed in sicertaining the found of 
Y [called Ain, or Gnvin] fome fuppoting it to be a confonant, 
and others a vowel. ‘I nofe whoc niicer it a8 the former, give 
it the power of gn; and tho'e who think it to be the latter, pro- 
nounce it as @. There are alfo thole who maintain that it is a 
ftrong and deep guttural, equal to three 4’s, The primitive 
found of it was loft before the Septuagint tranflation; for in 
thofe Hebrew words, expreffed by Greek charaders, in which 
this ambiguous letter occurs, we fometimes find it reprefented 
by a, fometimes by y, and at other times by w. There are alfo 
fome inftances in which it is entirely omitted. From the form 
and polition of it, our Author adopts the opinion of thofe whe 
think it fhould be founded like the vowel o. 

Thofe who efpoufe the doctrine of the Maforetic points, ftre- 
nuoufly maintain, That all the Letiers of the Hebrew alphabet aré 
confonants, This polition is improbable @ priori. It is contrary to 
analogy: and our Author thinks it is contrary to fa&t. There are 
three Ictters (viz. & 1° @, u, 2.) which bear the marks of vowels 
clearly ftamped upon them. Some have added to this lift three 
vowels more (viz. MMS ¢ 20), but others, with greater ap- 
pearance of reafon, add only two (viz. the He and the Ain, @* 
and 0), and thus make the whole number to be five, 

But ftill there is a difficulty without the Maforetic points 5 
fince there is a vaft number of words totally deftitute of thefe 
vowels, How are fuch words to be formed into articulate 





* The Hheth py was the long @ on the former arrangement; and the 
He #7) was she fhort é. 
founds ? 
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fouhds? The expedient adopted is the fhort @ or @; either of 
thefe, in any combination of confonants, will produce articulate 
founds. ‘The Hebrew writers thoughe it fufficient, in words 
deftitute of long vowels, to. note down the confonants only, being 
fully convinced that, in this abbreviated form, the meaning of 
{uch words could not be miftaken by the reader, They em- 
ployed their vowel characters, for the purpofe of exprefiing the 
jong vowels, when thefe conftituted a radical part of the word. 
For the thort vowels they had no characters, deeming them un- 
neceflary, becaufe the very pronunciation of the confonants 
forced them, as it were, from the mouth of the fpeaker, while 
at the fame time thefe fleeting and variable founds made no part 
of the word in its radical and primitive capacity. | 

To fix words to certain definite founds was the great object 
of the AZaforites, a fet of Jewith critics, who flourifhed about 
the commencement of the Chriftian 2ra. Their labours were 
of avery confined nature: they did not extend to the clucida- 
tion of obfcure paflazes; but were often wafted on difficult 
tries, and puerile conceits, Their attempts to affix poznts or 
marks to the Hebrew letters, with an intention to fupply the de- 
feéts of vowel-letters in the original text, appear in the fifth 
century, and attained their perfection about the tenth, Some 
philologifts, however, give the invention and application of them 
to the facred text a much earlier origin. Mr. Wilfon declines 
entering into the niceties of this controverfy. * A few centuries 
(fays he) more or lefs, is a matter of final! confequence. It is 
clear from the moft authentic documents, that the complex 
fyftem of adding points to the Hebsew letters, not merely to fa- 
cilitate the enunciation of confonants, but to difguife and tranf{- 
form thofe very letters which every one muft difcern at firft view 
to be vowels, was unknown at the time of the LXX'’s tranfla- 
tion, about two hundred and eighty years before the birth of 
Chrift. Thefe tranflators of the Old Teftament into the Greek 
Janguage, either ufed MSS. which had no points at all, which is 
the mott probable fuppofition; or, if they had any; they were 
in number and quality entirely different from thofe which ap- 
pear in the Bibles printed on the Maforetic plan..... Origen, 
who lived in the gd, and St. Jerom, who lived in the 4th cen- 
tury, and were both well fkilled in Hebrew, make no mention 
of vowel-points .... The filence of the latter on this fubjeé is 
a circumftance truly remarkable. He, of all the ancient Fa- 
thers, was moft devoted to the fludy of Hebrew literature. He 
{pent more than twenty years in Juda, merely for. the purpofe 
of attending the fchools of .the moft celebrated Jewifh teachers, 
and of converfing with the moft intelligent native Jews on the 
fubje&t of their language, and the meaning of their facred_writ- 
ings.’ Our Author very properly obferves, that ‘whether we 
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read with or without points, the fenfe and meaning of the lan. 
guage muft entirely depend upon the written characters, defti-. 
tute of points and accents, as they ftill rematn in the moft an. 
cient and authentic MSS. The Jews have never fuffered the 
MSS. which are preferved in their fynagogues for the purpofes 
of religious worfhip to be disfigured with points.’ 

The method here propofed of reading without the points is 
illuftrated by a fpecimen [viz. the 1ft Pfalm], in which, by fup- 
plying a fhort 4 or ¢ between the confonants, their enuncia- 
tian becomes eafy and natural. There is a fimplicity in this 
inethod that recommends it in preference to the Ma/retic, 
which is complex and difficult beyond meafure, and exceedingly 
difcouraging to a beginner, : 

The following remark is very judicious, and contains an ob- 
jection to the Maforetic fcheme, which is founded on the philo- 
fophy, or primary and effential principles of language, and is at 
the fame time cftablifhed by analogy, as well as by the particular 
ftru@ture of the Hebrew tongue. ‘ The letters § 4° upon 
the plan of the Maforites are termed quiefcent, becaufe, accord 
ing to them, they have on fome occafions no found. At other 
times thefe fame letters indicate a variety of founds, as the fancy 
of thefe critics hath been pleafed to diftinguifh them by points, 
This fingle circumftance exhibits the whole doétrine of points 
as the bafele/s fabric of avifion. ‘To fupprefs altogether, or to 
render infignificant a radical letter of any word, in order to fup- 
ply its place by an arbitrary dot, or a fictitious mark, is an ine 
vention fraught with the groflelt abfurdity.’ 

Though Mr. Wilfon thinks the points arbitrary and fuper- 
fluous, and an incumbrance on the language, yet as many Hee 
brew bibles are printed on the Maforetic plan, he briefly explains 
and exemplifies their nature and ufe: and hath given a cata- 
logue of the Authors who have written for and againf? their 
adoption. ‘To fhew in what manner the Greek writers in the 
3d century read the Hebrew language, he hath given a curious 
ipecimen of that part of Origen’s Hexaplus, which contains the 
Flebrew text converted into Greek charaéteis. “Fhe firft verfe of 
Genefis is thus witten : 

Boned Bapa EAwssu 29 araposm ovel aapes. 

It is very remarkable, that Origen expretles the four letters 
Sit5% which the Maforites call Quiefcent, by vowels; 
though with fome variety, for § is fometimes denoted by a, £, ny 
yea, and alfo by w. in and Hheth are always treated by him 
as vowels: the former as a ore; the latter as w, @, » ands. 
The Hebrew confonants are reprefented by the fame Greek ones 
that we ufe when converting the former into the latter, with only 
one exception, viz. the T/ade ['y ts]is exprefled by s. He is not 


fcrupulous ‘about the vowel to be fupplied between two confo- 
nants 
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hants for their enunciation, but promifcuoufly employs, a, £, 75 
and even w (as 2 Gwxep) to accomplifh this purpofe. Mr. 
Wilfon quotes a paflage from Jerom, in which that learned Fa- 
ther, {peaking of a Hebrew word which confifts of three confo= 
nants, expre(sly fays, that it is pronounced indifferently Salem, 
or Salim, according to the fancy of the fpeaker, or the cuftom 
of particular places, 

On the nature and genius of Hebrew grammar, the Author 
obferves, that the roots are generally verbs, and confift commonly 
of three, fometimes of two, rarely of four letters. ‘There are 
eleven letters that are pure radicals, and never can be ferviles or 
derivatives. The other eleven may be either the one or the 
other. Few words have more than ten letters. A great number 
confift of three or four. But of whatever letters any word con- 
fifts, it muft at leaft contain One of a radical character, 

In chapter the 7th, entitled, ‘ Of Nouns, in Government or 
Conftruction,’ the Author takes notice of a peculiarity in the 
Hebrew, which is equally elegant and expreffive, and which he 
calls the Genitive of pofition. A bloody man, is denominated in 
Hebrew a man of blood; a talkative man, a man of tongue; an 
intimate friend, the man of my fecret, &c. &c. . To exprefs the 
fuperlative degree, the name of God is very often annexed. The 
loftieft cedars are called the cedars of God ; the higheft mountains, 
the mountains of God; and, river of God full of waters, is an 
elegant expreffion to denote razn. 

We cannot purfue this Author through every part of the 
work before us. We have perufed it with attention; and, on 
the whole, we think it entitled to our recommendation. The 
chara¢teriftics of the different verbs are pointed out with great 
precifion; and their irregularities very happily accounted for and 
expiained. As a grammar, however, the prefent publication 
appears to be defective in one circumftance, and that too of no 
fmall importance to beginners, efpecially to thofe who are ob- 
liged to proceed without the affiltance of a mafter:—what we 
mean is, the want of a praétical analyfis of the Hebrew paflages 
printed in this work, and accompanied with tranflations. This 
would have been of fingular fervice; and we earneftly recom- 
mend it to the ingenious and learned Author to prepare one for 
the next edition. In the mean time, we muft acknowledge, that 
this defect may be, in a good degree, fupplied by the very cce 
pious and ufeful account which is here given, with great perfpi- 
cuity and accuracy, of derivatives, and from the rules laid downy 
with equal judoment and clearnefs, to facilitate the inveftigation 


of the root. 
sepesiubt di. he B-da- Ae 
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Art. XV. 4n Effay to foow that Chriftianity is Left conveyed in she 
Hiftoric Form. By John Simpfon. Printed in Leeds. 8vo. 2s, 
Boards. Johnfon. 1782. 


S truth will always bear the light, it has juftly been 
. efteemed a circumftance highly favourable to Chriftianity, 
that its advocates have had fuch frequent occafion to bring the 
crounds of their faith into full view, in order to refute the ob- 
eétions of its adverfaries. Nay, it has, in many inftances hap- 
pened, that thofe very circumftances which have been urged as 
difficulties attending the belief of Chriftianity, have, upon a 
fuller examination, appeared to furnifh prefumptive evidence in 
itsfavour, | | 

It is with the defign of obviating an objeftion againft Chrift- 
ianity, of this kind, that the piece now before us is written. The 
hiftorical form in which the records of the Chriftian religion 
are preferved, has led many to object, that the doctrines of 
Chrift are delivered to the world in an indiftinét and irregular 
manner; and that it is mixed with many trifling circumftances, 
which derogate from the dignity of divine infttuCtions, and di- 
vert the attention from the main fubject. Inftead of conveying 
the Chriftian religion in a diffufe narrative, in which its doc- 
trines and precepts are thinly fcattered, they think it would 
have been better to have given a compact and methodical view 
of them, clafled and arranged in pfoper order. A fyftem of 
this kind, they imagine, would have imparted clearer notions 
of the objects of our belief and practice; would have been more 
eafily retained in the memory, than a number of unconnedéted 
accounts; and would have been more immediately applicable to 
ufe, as a rule of faith, as well as of manners. 

This ingenious and candid writer, examines at large the force 
of this obje&ion, and fhows, in detail, the peculiar advantages 
attending the method in which Chriftianity has been conveyed 
to the world. With this view, he confiders diftinély the 
ftrength of evidence which both the internal and external proofs 
of the divine authority of Chriftianity receive from the hiftorical 
form ; the clearnefs with which the knowledge of the doétrine 
of Chrift is, in this mannér communicated ; the deep impreffion 
which inftructions, given in the way of narrative, make upos 
the memory; and the fuperior influence which they are, on this 
account, likely to have upon the heart and life. Under this laft 
head, he fhews, particularly, that the hiftorical method tends 
to fix the attention, intereft the affeGions, and excite men to 
action; that it fuggefts the proper means of forming a worthy 
chara ; a anifefts the operation of good principles in 
the pwhéral t@mer ife, and in various cafes to which precepts 
¢annot be adapted ; that it exhibits a perfect ftandard of — 
lie an 
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and virtue; that it introduces many ufeful incidental narratives, 
and {ketches of characters; and that it prefents fuch views of 
the moral government of God as are highly favourable to 


virtue. 

This outline our Author has filled up with a variety of ju- 
dicious remarks, exprefled with clearnefs and fimplicity. ‘The 
practical utility of the hiftorical mode of inftrudtion is well il- 


luftrated in the following paflage: 

‘ Svftems of religion and morality point out, diftinély, the fepa- 
rate difpolitions we ought to cultivate, and the duties it becomes us 
to practife. But a perfon who endeavours to diref&t his own heart 
and life by the rules of reftitude, will find himfelf greatly at a lofs, 
in many cafes, if he has only a well arranged fet of dottrines and du- 
ties to guide him. He will want to be inftrua&ted, how thefe various 
branches of moral obligation may be blended in the ufual temper and 
conduét of the fame perfon ; how they may be combined together in 
proper meafures and proportions, and the times and feafons in which 
they fhould be exerted, fo as to form a complete and confiftent be- 
haviour, For, as the chymift may know how to prepare all his co- 
lours of the molt delicate hue, without being fkilled in the painter’s 
art, fo the fcientific moralift may diftinguith the nature of particular 
virtues, and their feparate boundaries, in a general way, without 
being acquainted with the method of fixing them in the mind as 
principles of ation, or of moulding them into an eafy, unaffeéted 
Charatter of goodnefs. 

‘ What we call charaéter implies confiftency ; a dire&tion of the 
general fentiments and conduct to fome one point. It is not deno- 
minated from a few fingle aétions, but from the prevailing tenour of 
the converfation and behaviour, The inward difpofitions are the 
fources of it, And an even bent and inclination of the foul will 
fhow itfelf, by a correfpondent uniformity of life and manners. The 
beit method, then, of teaching how to form a charaéter of integrity, 
mult be, by fetting to view the difcourfes and actions of a wife and 
worthy man. Thefe fhow, the aétual operation of good principles, in 
the different circumitances, fituations, and relations of I:fe, upon the 
iemper and condug@ ; how they pervade the heart, and regulate the life; 
how the general train of thoughts and ideas, the chief views and de- 
fires, the habitual frame of foul, and the prevailing tenour of the 
converfation ard behaviour, are governed by the rule of rectitude. 
The common principles of our nature, the rational, intelligent, mo- 
ral and religious faculties of mankind, and their affections, paflions 
and defires, operate in the fame general way, in every perfon; 
though they are varioufly modified, in their degree and manner of 
exertion, by different circumftances. And even thefe circumftances, 
namely, the motives by which the mind is influenced, and the occa- 
fions upon which the different fituations and objeéts of purfuit in 
human life, and external varieties of ftate, have fuch ftriking refem- 
blances, in the lives of different perfons, that parallel cafes in anos 
ther, are the moft ufeful direfions to guide us in the right path. 
And to fit us for deriving this inftru€tion from living examples and 
biographical memoirs, the Author of our frame has given to every 
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an intuitive difcernment of character. By this we immediately dif. 
tinguith the right from the wrong, in temper and conduct, and we 
can apply this judgment to the regulation of our hearts and lives, 
with much more eafe, quicknefs, and accuracy, than we can apply 
a mere precept. 

* Without defcending to a fervile imitation, a perfon may learn, 
from the hiltories of others, to infufe the excellencies that are related 
into his own character, in fuch a manner as is fuitable to, and be- 
coming it. ‘The good qualities of another may be eaiily copied, fo 
as to preferve the peculiar flyle, or nat ural caft of character, and to 
improve, exalt, and refine it. A perfon may learn to imbibe the 
fame predominant fpirit of piety and of benevolence, which he fees 
in another, and to exert them fuitably to his own abilities, fituation, 
and circumftances in life, without ufiag the very fame individual ex. 
preflions of them as the other does. If a wife man, in high rank, 
plans and executes great and extenfive fchemes for the welfare of his 
country, or of mankind at large; the man of low ftation and mode- 
rate talents may exercife the fame generous temper, in his narrower 
{phere of action, by candour in judging and {peaking of others, by 
labouring with his own hands for their benefit, and by comforting the 
diftreffed with friendly aid and perfonal attendance. ‘The man who 
follows a fludious life, will employ his thoughts on fubjeéts that may 
render him ufeful. While the aétive man, from the iame defire of 
doing good, will be enpag<d in the execution of laudable plans for 
the advantage of his feliow creatures. 

* The eifect of moral and religious infruction, in whatever mode 
it is conveyed, does, indeed, much depend upon the capacities and 
difpofitions, of the particular perfons to whom it is communicated. 
The bef poflible way of tranimitting divine truths muft admit of 
being miftaken and abuied, by the un:binking and the vicious. Pre- 
cepts muit be delivered in general terms, and the proper application 
of them to particular infiances, depends, greatly, on the fagacity and 
uprightnefs of thofe who ofe than as the rule of life. The com- 
pleteft models, in every art, as weil as in the art of living virtuoully, 
are always reckoned preferable to the beft fer of rules. And it is, by 
obferving carefully the performances of eminent mafters, that im- 
provements are made, and proficiency is gained; notwithitanding 
there are fome who, through inattention or want of fkill, copy thoie 
things with the greaieit eagernefs, which leaft deferve their notice. 
Reafon and a right tafte and relith for any attainment, will, if cili- 
gently applied, di/linguifh in a pattern, what may be imitated with 
propriety, and what ought to be avoided as unbecoming. Thofe 
parts of the conduct of another which are competent to our talents, 
and fuitabie to our circumftances, are what we fhould follow. An 
atrempt to tmitaie what does not accord with our own character and 
ficuation, expofes us to ridicule, And in every mode of conveying 
religion that can be devifed, common fenfe, and an honef heart, are 
requifite tothe proper application, either of rules or of examples, 
for Our Own Improvement. 

* Memoirs of a good life are highly ferviceable in a variety of cafes 
in which the beit fyttem of doétrines and precepts cannot, fufiiciently, 
guide and inflrutt us. They lay before us many particular wheneee 
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of conduct, in trying and dificult circumffances, to which general di- 
rections could not be applied with equal advantage. 

« An exprefs command tells us what is our duty, but does not 

oint out the circumiftances in which we muft praéctife it. Now, in 
order to form a proper character, we muft wait for thefe, and obferve 
them. To pray to God with an audible voice in the midf of a 
crowd ; to put ourfelves in the way of danger without occafion ; or ta 
give profufely where donations are not particularly ufeful; are the 
actions of one who is but juft entering on aright courfe. He who 
h2s long imbibed a principle of piety and virtue, and has been accuf- 
tomed to aét from it, watts for proper opportunities of exercifing the 
feveral graces of the Chriftian life, and cheerfully embraces them. 
If interfering circumftances, at one time, prevent his improving the 
particular good habit upon which his attention is bent, he exercifes 
fome other virtue, fuited to the prefent occafion. A character ma- 
tured in goodnefs, is guided by an uniform regard to rectitude, and 
exprefles the inward fincerity and uprighinefs of the heart, by thofe 
atts of humility, of contentment, of fortitude, of benevolence, or of 
pious devotion, which every changing variety of life calls upon him 
to perform. ‘The coniftant aim of a good man is, to difcharge each 
feparate duty in its proper feafon, and to adapt his temper and be- 
haviour to ai! the viciflitudes of human condition. And memoirs of 
a worthy characier manifeft how this is done, The gofpels par- 
ticularly difolay this, in the whole life of Chrift. They fhow how 
he exemplified every virtue that became him, as a divine teacher, 
and as a man, in the feveral circumftances he was in.’ 

Thus does our Author, fomewhat diffufely indeed, but in an 
intellicent and fatisfactory manner, vindicate the hiftorical form 
in which Chriftianity is conveyed. “The work cannot fail of 
being acceptable to the rational and liberal friends of Chrifti- 


anity. 
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Art. XVI. A Letter to bis Grace the Archbifhop of Canterbury. By 
Richard Lord Bifhop of Landaff. 4to. 2s. Evans. 1783.° 


A Generous effort to relieve fome ecclefiaftical grievances, by 
an honeft and free-fpeaking churchman, who is not dif- 
couraged from doing good by the dread of flander or ridicule. 
[tis from fuch men that reformation muft be looked for ;—men 
who are not the flaves of cuftom and authority; who are not to 
be beaten back in the purfuit of worthy defigns by the infults of 
rude and vulgar prejudice ; nor diverted from it by the infinua- 
tions of interefted policy; but who, having made up their 
minds (as the phrafe is) on one grand fubjcét, fo direct their at- 
tention towards it, as never to quit it till the end originally 
propofed be actually accomplifhed. 

This excellent prelate (to whom it hath long been our pride 
to pay that tribute of refpect and veneration which his merits 
jultly claimed from the friends of learning, liberty, and religion) 
confines his addrefs to two propofals, The firft refpects the re- 
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venues of the Bifhops; the other thofe of the inferior clergy :—. 
both of them tending to the fame end ;— not a parity of prefer. 
ments, but a better apportioned di/iribution of what the ftate al- 
lows for the maintenance of the eftablifhed clergy. 

The firft propofal fubmitted to the deliberation of the [ late} 
Archbifhop is, the utility of bringing a bill into parliament, to 
render the bifhoprics more equal to each other, both in refpeg& 
to income and patronage, by annexing part of the eftates, and 
part of the preferments of the richer bifhopricks, as they become 
vacant, to the poorer. By a bill of this kind, the poorer Bifhops 
would be freed from the neceffity of holding ecclefiaftical pre- 
ferments in commendam with their bifhoprics; a practice which 
bears hard upon the rights and expeélations of the reft of the 
¢lergy. A fecond confequence of the bill propofed would be a 

reater independence of the Bifhops in the Houfe of Lords. A 
third probable efteét of the propofed plan, would be a longer res 
fidence of the Bifhops in their refpective diocefes ; from which 
the beft confequences might be expected. 

The fecond thing recommended to the attention of his Grace 
is, the introduction of a bill into parliament for appropriating 
as they become vacant, one third, or fome other definite part of 
the income of every deanery, prebend, or canonry, of the 
churches of Weiftminfter, Windfor, Chrift-church, Canterbury, 
Worcefter, Durham, Norwich, Ely, Peterborough, Carlifle, 
&c, to the fame purpofes, mutatis mutandis, as the firft fruits and 
tenths were appropriated by the Act pailed in the sth of Queen 
Anne. Dignities which, after this deduétian, would not yield 
, oe a year fhould not be meddled with. 

®Pe following obfervations deferve particular notice, as they 
tend to correct fome very great miftakes into which people run 
with refpect to the revenues of the church, from partial eftimates 
arifing from fome of the richer preferments: 

‘ The revenue of the church of England is not, I think, well 
underftood, in general: at leaft, I have met with a great many 
very fenfible men, of all profeffions and ranks, who did not 
underftand it. They have expreffed a furprife, bordering on 
difbelief, when I have ventured to aflure them, that the whole 
income of the church, including bifhoprics, deans and chapters, 
rectories, vicarages, dignities, and benefices of all kinds, and 
even the two univerfities, with their refpective colleges, which, 
being lay corporations, ought not to be taken into the account, 
did not amount, upon the moft liberal calculation, to 1,5¢0,000/ 
a year.’ Putting out of the government of the church, all the 
Bifhops, Deans, Prebends, &c. and reducing to a level the whole 
clergy of England, it would be found, that on the computation 
of ten thoufand (the general eftimate for the number of of- 
heiating clergy), the ecclefiaftical revenue would produce fot 
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each minifter, on an average, about 1507. per annum. * Apo- 
thecaries (fays the Bifhop) and attornies, in very moderate prac- 
tice, make as much by their refpective profeffions, without 
having been at the fame expences with the clergy in their edu- 
cations, and without being, like them, prohibited by the laws of 
their country from bettering their circumitances, by uniting to 
the emoluments of their profeffions, the profits retulting from 
| farming, or any kind of trade.’ 
The Bifhop proceeds to illuftrate his plan, and to anfwer ob- 
jections to it: and through the whole he difcovers a penetration 
that does credit to his underftanding, an?, above all, a benevoe 
lence that confers lafting honour on his heart. 


) B-a- . 


Art. XVII. A Syftem of Vegetables, according to their Clafles, Ore 
ders, Genera, aad Species, with their Characters and Differences, 
Tranflatcd from the Thirteenth Editicn (as publifbed by Dr. Murray ) 
of the syitema Vegetabilium of the Jate Prefefor Litneus: and from 
the Supplementum Plantarum of the prefent Prof-for Linnezus. By 
a Botanical Society, at Litchfield. S8vo. No.l. 55. fewed. 
Leigh, &c. 1782. 











N attempt to extend the knowledge of a fcience fo ufeful 
as botany, cannot fail of meeting with the approbation of 
the Public. The prefent performance is only a part (confifti ng 
of 176 pages) of a literal tranflation into our language of the 
laft edition of that moft elaborate work, the S}/fema Vegetabilium 
of Linneus; publifhed by Dr. Murray from the papers of that 
great man, and * Containing 11g additional genera, and variety 
of fpecies and alterations OF that fyftem, fay our zealous 
Tranflators, § which hitherto, like the Prb/e in Catholic coun- 
tries, has been locked up in a foreign language, acceffible only 
to the learned few, the priefts of Flora; wh:lit the gardener, 
the herb-gatherer, the druggift, the farmer, and all who are con- 
cerned in ‘cultivating the various trives of vegetation, in deteét- 
ing their native habitations, or in vending or confuming their 
produéts, could by no induftry arrive at that fyftem, which they 
wifhed to attain, and were capable of enlarging,’ 

The Tranflators have been favoured with a part of a new 
work, now publifhing by the prefent Dr. Linnzus, termed 
Supplementym Plantarum, which will defcribe 94 new genera, 
with many additional {pecies: the eflential characters of which 
they have interwoven in their tranflation, in the proper places, 
They have inferted too into this work the botanic terms and 
ildibaan. tranflated from the thefis of Dr. Eimgren; and have 
fubjoined the plates from the Philofophia Botanica. 

In giving an account of their motives for undertaking this 

verfion, the Tranflators obferye, that Mr. Lee, indeed, in his 
Introduction 
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Introduction to Botany, has well tranilated and explained many 
parts of the Philofophia Botanica; that Dr. Berkenhout has 
given a Lexicon of terms, extracted from the fame work ; and 
that Mr. Milne has difpofed a great part of it, with other bo. 
tanical knowledge, in the form of a diétionary.—‘ All thefe la. 
bours,’ fay they, ‘ have tieir merit; but why fhould not the 
works themfelves be tranflated into our language? The concife 
2nd beautiful arrangement, for which they are fo remarkable, is 
Joft in thefe diffufe explanations of them.’ 

‘ Dr. Withering, they add, has given a Flora Anglica under 

the title of Botannical Arrangements, and in this has tranflated 

arts of phe Genera and Species Plantarum of Linnzus; but has 
e sintirely GAritced the fexual diftinétions, which are effential to the 
philofophy of the fyftem ; and has introduced a number of Eng- 
lith generic names, which either bear no analogy to thofe of 
Linnzus, or are derived from fuch as he has rejeéted ; or has 
applied to other genera, and has thus rendered many parts of 
his work unintelligible to the Latin botanift ; equally difficult 
to the Englifh fcholar; and loaded the fcience with an addition 
of new words.’ 

The TVranflators, in their Preface, enumerate and exemplify 
the confiderable difficulties obvioufly attending the tranflation of 
the numerous Latin and Greek terms and epithets invented by 
Linnzus into the Englifh language ; more particularly with ree 
fpeé to thofe numerous compound words conftructed by him, in 
fo artful a manner, as to paint, as it were, fuch a variety of 
forms of leaves, fruits, flowers, ftems, feeds, &c. as no Jan- 
guage was before ever made to defcribe. To the conftrudtion 
of thefe difficult compound words, they have, however, experi- 
mentally found the Englifh language to be as well adapted as the 
T.atin, and perhaps not much Jefs fo than the Greek; and it 
appears that they have been benefited by the advice of that great 
mafter of the Englifh tongue, Dr. 5. Johnfon, in the formation 
of this new botanic language. 

A perfon not acquainted with the Linnzan phrafeology, and 
the reafons on which that concife language, formed by the great 
Sweditfh Botanift, is conftruéted, will perhaps be fhocked at cere 
tain peculiar and feemingly inelegant modes of fpeech, which 
occur in every page, we may almoft fay line, of this tranflation. 
-——To give only examples of two different kinds, as explanatory 
of the reft—we here read of ‘ Jeaves two’d and three’d; and of 
forms, or figures, not only oval and elliptic, but likewife * ob- 
lonz-egg’a,’ and * egg-oblong.’ This may appear ftrange language; 
but it is the language of inftruétion, and indeed of neceflity : if 
concifeneis, and precifion or difcrimination, be required or de» 
tireable. 
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With refpect to the firft of thefe examples, the Tranflators, 
as themfelves obferve, were under a neceflity ‘ of forming par- 
ticiples from our numerical adjectives, ufing the words two’d, 
three’d, four’d, five’d, eighted, for the words binata, ternata, qua- 
ternata, quinata, octonata * ; becaufe bina, terna, quaterna, &c. 
had previoufly been tranflated by the words twofold, threefold, 
fourfold, &c.’ 

As to our fecond example, the moft evident utility fully jufti- 
fies the feeming awkwardne(s of the phrafeology. Linnzus, fay 
the tranflators, has taken words expreffive of well known figures, 
as the words oblong and egg, and by compounding thefe, has 
given a form between them both; which new form partakes 
more of the egg, if that word precedes in the compound, as egg- 
oblong ; or more of the oblong, if that word precedes, as oblong- 
egg’d. Hence thefe two words are made to reprefent forms of 
jour kinds very nearly allied: but to thefe he has added ova/, 
and eliiptic, and again compounded thefe with oblong, and egg; 
and has thus, as it were, conjured up before our eyes the out~- 
lines of forms as numerous and as accurate, by the magic of a 
few words, as the pencil alone was thought capable of pro- 
ducing.’—On this occafion, our Tranflators, with fome degree of 
exultation, ovierve, that to equal all thefe niceties of combina- 
tion with precifion and concifenefs, in their tranflation, * was an 
undertaking that required fome degree of hardinefs: this was 
the gorgon-feature, that had hitherto frozen the deligns, or 
blafted the progrefs of all who looked upon this giant naturalift, 
and deterrred them from the encounter.’ 

We learn that a fecond number of this work has been pub- 
lifhed.— We fhail probably return to the confideration .of it, 
when it is completed. 


* By an overfight at the prefs, thefe five words are mifprinted, 
‘ bina, terna, “c.;’ the three following have likewife been mii- 


printed * Ainuta, ieruata, &e.’ B 
“y 





Arv. RVI. = Nummorum Veterum Populorum et Urbium, qui in Mu- 
@se°Gulie!mi Hunter aflervantur, Defcriptio figuris illuftrata. 
Opera et Siudio Caroli Combe, S. R. et S. A. Londini Socio. 4to. 
zi. 156s. boards. Cadell, &c. 1782. 


HE ftudy of ancient coins and medals has often been re- 
prefented as unworthy of men of genius; and thofe who 

have applied themfelves to it, have, by men of wit and plea- 
fantry, been honoured with the title of critics in ruff, and 
drudges in the loweft walks of literature. It may be proper, 
however, to obferve, with fubmiffion to fuch witty gentlemen, 
thet many writers, eminently diftinguifhed by their tafte and 
9 genius, 
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genius, have applied themfelves to this ftudy; that hiftory, 
both facred and profane, chronology, geography, and mytho- 
logy, have derived confiderable advantages from it; that the 
liberal arts have been improved by it; nay, that the caufe of vir. 
tue and relivion, though fome of our readers may be difpofed to 
tmile at fuch an affertion, has, in feveral inftances, been promoted 
by it. But thofe who are defirous of having a clear and concife 
view of the advantages which literature and the polite arts have 
derived from this ftudy, may confult Fredich’s diflertation upon the 
fubject, in his work, intitled—Tentamina in Re Nummaria vetere. 

We now proceed to the work before us, which, though an 
acceptable prefent to medallifts and antiquaries, can afford 
little entertainment or inftruction to the generality of readers, 
It contains accurate defcriptions, and good engravings, of a 
vaft number of medals, colieéted with much induftry, and at a 
great expence, by the late Dr. Hunter. The medals are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, according to the names of the na- 
tions and cities to which they belong. 

Mr. Combe’s method is as follows : — He divides each page 
into five columns, the firft of which gives us the number of 
medals belonging to each nation or city; the fecond. the fpe- 
cies of metal; the third the fize of the medal, which is mea- 
fured by a icale fubjoined to the plates; in the fourth, we have 
its weight adjufted to grains Englifh; and-in the filth, a fhort 
defcription of it, compvrifed in one or two lines, 

The defcriptive part, fhort as it is, takes up 354 pages, and 
is followed by the engravings, which are very well executed by 
Mr. Charles Taylor, and exaé copies of the originals. 

Mr. Combe, in his Preface to this work, gives an account 
of the nature of it, of the rife and progrefs of Dr. Hunter’s Mu- 
feum, together with the names ot thofe gentlemen whofe do- 
nations contributed to enrich it.— The work is to be continued, 
and the next volume is to contain Perfian, Phoenician, Sama- 
wrans Gb! nyrene, and Carthaginian medals, together with me- 

dats of ancient kings, Romana coins, never before publifhed, 


Englith coins, &c. &c. » BEY 
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Art. XIX. 
J. OPful Filofofici, &c. , e. Philofophical Treatifes on the 
following fubjeéts. 1.-On Meteorological Influences of 


the Moon. 2. On ileétrical Conduétors, 3. On the Adtion 
of Oil on Water. 4. On the heat at the Surtace and Center 
of the Earth. 5. On Subterraneous Rivers. 8vo, Milan. 
2781.—The Author of thefe Treatifes, or Opufiula, is the juft- 
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ly célebrated Abbé Frisi ; and no more need be faid to recom- 
cen them to the attention of the learned. 

Il. Viaggio per tutte le Antichita della Sica, &e. i.e. An 
Itinerary View of all the Antiquities of Sicily, by “Hainan 
PaTERNO, Prince of biscaris. Naples. 1782. 4to. 200 
Paves.—If it was not that celebrated and ingenious virtuofo, 
the Prince BISCARIS, whofe erudition and politenefs are knowa 
to every traveller, and reader of traveis, that calJs us to review 
another Sicilian voyage, we might have been tempted to lay this 
book afide ; for 

Occidit miferos crambe repetita magifiros. 

It is not indeed crambe that we are here regaled with, but an 
elegant feaft of Sicilian delicacies ; and, after having tafted of 
the fame difhes prefented to us by Pires, Mongitm e, Carufo, Gio- 
vanni, Lupi, Seffini, Brydone, Riedhexel, Houel, and many 
others, we find our appetite whetted anew by the manner in 
which they are cooked and fent up by the Prince de Biscaris. 
This ulluftrious antiquary lives upon the fpot, at Catana, i€ 
we are not miftaken. He is the pofleflor of one of the richeft 
collections of antiquities, moflly Sicilian, that is to be found 
any where. His work has the form of an itinerary, or guide 
for travellers, is divided into xxii chapters, and takes in all 
Sicily, and the Ifle of Malta, without omitting any city that 
contains objecis worthy of curiofity. This work, however, is 
only the miniature of one much more extenfive on the fame fub- 
ject. 

Ilf. Della forza Comica, &c. i. e. Concerning the true fpirit 
of Comedy, or the Vis Comica. By J. Barrist GEerarp, 
Count of Arco, Count of the Roman Empire, Lord of tne 
Bedchamber to his Imperial Majefty, ard Member of many 
Academies. 8vo. Mantua. 1782.—This elegant and inge- 
nious difcourfe was delivered in the Academy of Mantua, and 
met with great applaufe. The noble Author ihews, that the 
original defign of comedy was to correct folly rather than vice, 
and to reftrain the mifapplication or excels of paflions, by ex- 
Citing Jaughter at a view of their contradictions, and the con- 
trafts they form with the dignity and deitination of human na- 
ture. He obferves farther, that in order to conftitute the eis 
comica, or true comic fpirit, the three following things are re- 
guifite; xf, The ridiculous mut be the foul, the eflence of the 
fomedy ; adly, This ridiculous muft lie in the principal and 
fundamental ation rather than in the epifodes; and, gdly, Ie 
muft chiefly refult from the peculiar character of the hero of the 
piece. There are feveral acute difcuffions in this Differtation 
relative to the nature, ufes, and ends of laughter. 

IV. Dell’ Origine, &c. i. e. Concerning the Origin, Pro- 
grels, and prefent State of Literature and Science, By the 
8 Abbé 
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Abbé Annpres, of the Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles 
Lettres of Mantua. Vol. JI. 4to. Parma, at the Royal Prefs, 
1782.—The title of this work plainly announces its contents, 

he plan is vaft, but not fuppofed to be above the abilities of 
the Author. The 1ft volume, which is the only one yet pub- 
lifhed, exhibits a fketch of the ftate of literature down to the 
prefent time, and may be confidered as a general map of the 
learned world, which, we fuppofe, will be extended and de. 
tailed in particular ones, as the work proceeds. Accordingly 
we find, that the 2d volume is to be occupied by Poetry, Elo- 
quence, and Hiftory, and every thing relative to Philological 
Study; the 3d by Natural Philofophy; and the 4th by Ecclef- 
aftical Literature. The hiftorical view of thefe rich and loaded 
branches of the tree of knowledge cannot but be intereft- 
ing ; and the volume already publifhed promifes that it will be 
fuch. 

V. Biblioteca Modenefe, &c. i. e. The Writers of Modena, or, 
An Account of the Lives and Works of the Authors born in 
the Dominions of the Duke of Modena, colle&ted and digefted 
by the Abbé JeRomE TriraposcuHr, Counfellor to his Royal 
Highnefs, Prefident of the Ducal Library and the Gallery of 
Medals, and Honorary Profeflor, &c. Vol. I. 4to. Modena, 
1782.—The principal writers mentioned in this volume are, 
Barozzi de Vignole, one of the moft famous architects of the 
16th century; Berenger de Carpi, the celebrated anatomif ; 
Boiardo, an eminent poet; and Caftelvetro, a critic of the firft 
rank, 

VI, Dell? Influenza del Commercio, &c. i. e. Concerning the 
Influence of Commerce on Science, Talents, and Manners. 
By Joun Baprist GERARD, Count d’Arco, Chamberlain 
to his Imperial Majefty, &c. 8vo. 114 Pages. Cremona. 
1782.—In the difcuffion of this interefting fubje@, the inge- 
nious Author fhews, in the firft place, the influence which com- 
merce, confidered in a general point of view, has always.had 
on the talents and manners of all nations who have carried it 
on. He afterwards points out the modifications which this in- 
fluence has received, and fill receives, from different kinds of 
commerce, their extent, and the incidental circumftances with 
which they are attended. He examines, finally, the influence 
which a commercial {pirit produces on genius, tafte, and man- 
ners, after the full eftablifhment of trade in a country. There 
are feveral interefting points of view exhibited in this fhort trea- 
tife, in which the objects are clearly difcerned, and well repre- 
fented. More efpecially we think our noble Author appreciates, 
with wifdom and humanity, the effects of commerce and a com- 
mercial fpirit, in their mott advanced period. The fpirit of 
commerce, in general, produces, no doubt, activity of mind, 
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exertions for the difcovery of ufeful truths, and the cultivation 

of ufeful arts. That it introduces and maintains good ta/fe, we 

cannot affert fo pofitively as he does; but we agree with him 
that it tends to excite the love of liberty, and alfo the luft of 
dominion ; that it facilitates the progrefs of religious toleration 

(and indifference), breaks the force of ancient cuftoms and na- 

tional prejudices, and produces a fpirit of order, imitation, and 

enterprize. It is farther certain, that commerce, in its more 
confined fphere (or what fome call a commerce of aconomy), 
tending to procure the conveniencies of life, excites the delire 
of acquiring ufeful knowledge, forms a tafte for the enjoyments 
of domeftic fociety, by uniting the labours of the family in their 
common ihterefts, and for their common cemfort, and thus 
unfolds and exercifes fome of the moft pleafing focial affections 
of the human heart. But between this and thofe extenfive 
plans of commerce, which develope a certain elevation of mind 
(in thofe who are not deftitute of its germ), there are little, in- 
termediate fpheres of traffic, which contract and debafe genero- 
fity of fpirit, and are little better than rapine retailed. And 
then, in the higheft periods of commerce, if it be almoft en- 
tirely centred by exclufive privileges, in one or a few clafles,— 
or if the opulence it produces be partially diftributed, its effects 
on manners are pernicious ; in the former cafe, it is known to 
be a fource of frauds and iniquities, which become familiar, ha~ 
bitual, and blunt the delicacy of moral feelings—and in the 
latter, opulence, being in few hands, produces pride, effemina- 
cy, indolence, frivolous application of talent, and an irregular 
purfuit of pleafure. Nay, as our Author juftly obferves, enor- 
mous opulence, arifing from commerce, whether it be unequal- 
ly diftributed or not, leads to luxury and corruption of man- 
ners ; and the fpirit of commerce, which is gone, or going out 
through the earth, muft augment a venal and felfith {pirit, and 
contribute to render war, and not peace, the xzatural ftate of 
mankind, ‘The expreffion is improper, but the affertion is true. 
There is, therefore, a term, beyond which a nation ought nei- 
ther to augment its commerce nor its opulence, if it has public 
felicity truly at heart. This is one of the practical maxims, 
which our noble Author deduces from the obfervations contain- 
ed in his treatife. But who will hear him? There are lines 
of conduct which no precepts can correct, which, however, 
come in procefs of time to correct themfelves by their confe- 
—_ 3 but the remedy is dangerous, for it frequently proves - 
atal. 

VII. Teoria e Pratica delle refiftenze dé Solidi né loro attriti, 
&c. i.e. A Theoretical and Praétical Treatife concerning the re- 
Be of Solids, confidered with refpeét to Attrition or Friction. 

the Abbé Lronarpo Ximenes, Mathematician’ to his 
Royal 
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Royal Highnefs the Grand Duke of Tufcany. 4to. Florence, 
1782.—This is a publication of the firft merit. The fubjeé 
is difficult, and has never been hitherto treated in a manner that 
has given entire fatisfaction. The Abbé X1mENEs has attempt- 
ed to fet it in a new light, and his efforts have been crowned 
with the applaufe of the learned. The great mechanical and 
hydraulic works, which have been fubmitted to his direction by 
the Duke of Tufcany, have furnifhed him with many occafions 
of obferving the inconveniences and defects of machines; and 
his mathematical abilities have rendered him capable of difcern- 
ing and applying, with fagacity and fuccefs, the refults of his 
experiments ; fo that no man was more qualified for throwing 
new light on this important fubjec&t. The law of refiftance, laid 
down by Amontcns, according to which the refiftance is fuppo- 
fed to increafe, in proportion to the increafe of weight in the 
moving body, was fufpeéted of fallacy by ALufchenbroeck ; but it 
is entirely exploded, and proved falfe, by numerous experiments 
in the work before us, 

VIIL. Adagnitudinum Exponentiali:m, Logarithmorum, et Tri- 
gonometri@ fublimis Theoria, nova methodo per traéiata, i.e. The 
‘Theory of Exponential Magnitudes, Logarithms, &c. By M. 
P, Ferronius, Mathematician to the Grand Duke of Tufca- 
ny, and Public Profeflor of Mathematics in the Royal Semina- 
ries of Pifa and Florence. 4to. 678 Pages, with Plates. Flo- 
tence. 1782.—This is a publication of uncommon merit. 

IX. Difcorfo pronunziato nella ri:periura délla Catedra di eco- 
nomia Politica, &c. i.e. A Difcourfe, delivered at the Re-efta- 
blifhment of a Profeiforfhip of Political GEconomy and Com- 
merce in the Royal Univerfity of Naples. By D. Trojano 
Opazzi. 4to. Naples. 1782.—It is not merely on account 
of the merit of this Difcourfe that we give it a place here. It 
is indeed a good performance, and exhibits an aflemblage of all 
the great truths and maxims that relate to political ceconomy; 
and its important branches agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce; yet we mention it chiefly with a defign to obferve, that 
in almoft all civilized countries, except the Britith Ifles, the 
ufeful arts, that tend immediately to the augmentation of na- 
tional ftrength and profperity, make a part of academical in- 
ftruction, and are become one of the eflential objects of the edu- 
cation of youth. Much has nature done for her fons, in Bri- 
tain, by the precious gifts of innate genius and vigour of mind. 
Thefe, exalted by Grecian and Roman lore, bring the glowing 
ftudent from the college into the fenate (after an interval of dif- 
fipation which is called travelling), and there he is given over 
to eloquence. There he embellifhes good meafures and public 
fpirit with colours they ftand not in need of, or bad meafures 
and felfith vice with colours that difguife their deformity. — 
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after all, eloquence is but a barren talent, without the know- 
ledge of thofe ufeful arts that are the truc fources of national 
felicity ; and happy would it be for the nation, if its reprefenta- 
tives were prepared, by academical inftruction, to deal fome- 
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Art. 20. The Nature and Extent of Supreme Power, in a Lete 
ter to the Kev. David Williams. By M. Dawes, Lfq. Svo. I$ 


Stockdale.» 1783. 
R. David Williams wifhes, it feems, to reftore the government 
to. the ancient Saxon model; and looks upon the Folk mote as 
the very bafis of true political liberty. Mr. Dawes confiders his fenti- 
ments on this fubject as wild and impracticables incompatible with 
the condition of mankind, and § felf-deficient even in theory.” He 
expreffes a ftrong averfion to republicanifm ; and hints that Mr. Wil- 
liams’s predilection for this falfe fpecies of liberty may be attributed 
to fome remains of Prefbyterian prejudices, imbibed originally from 
education, and confirmed by the intercourfe he hath had with people 
of fimilar habits and opinions. ‘ It is remarkable (fays he) that molt 
of thofe writers on government and political ]iberty who have been 
bred in Prefbyterian principles, all think nearly alike on thofe fub- 
jets. They contend, that political liberty confills in the will of the 
popular part of the community, which they confider as fupreme.’ 
Mr. Dawes, to fhew the abfurdity of Mr. Williams’s {cheme of li- 
berty, confiders its efict, on the fuppoiition that it hath actually 
taken place. ‘ What contufion (fays he) would there be, were ten 
adjoining inhabitants to choofe by ballot an actual reprefentative, 
who, with nine reprefentatives of adjoining tythings, were to choofe 
an actual reprefentative of a hundred, until the choice of the diftri& 
uniied inone,;who is to reprefent icin parliament? According to 
this fcheme [Mr. Williams’s] ten inhabitants would choofe one, who 
with nine more to be chofen for the huadred, would choofe one for 
for that hundred; and fuppofing a county to contain a thoufand hun- 
dreds, athoufand men (at the rate of one for each hundred) would 
choofe two for acounty. If, therefore, parliaments were to be an- 
nual, as you propofe, the whole year would probably be taken up 
in eleftions, and political liberty would be the phan:aftic employ- 
ment of tythings, hundreds, and counties to their inevitable difor- 
der and injury. Inftead of the people's being able to make their 
delegates exprefs their judgments, they would have none to exprefsy 
and all with them would be riot indeed !? . 
The main objeét of Mr. D.’s pamphlet is to illuftrate this pofition— 
that ‘the fupreme power real, isin the people, who derive it from 
God ;? the * fupreme power per/onal, is in one perfon, or more, in 
whom it refts to the end of government; and as it is impoflible that 
Rev, May, 1783. Gg legiflatioa 
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legiflation and government can be conduéted but by reprefentation, 
each and both are as much the /upreme power real, as if the people had 
never conferred it on any partof themlelves.’ If we comprehend Mr, 
Dawes (which is a point we will never abfoluiely bargain for), his 
meaning is—that though the people are primarily the fource of 
power, y@t phen they have transferred that power which they poffefs 
in the ap ate, to an individual, or to a fet of reprefentatives, they 
“are with refpeét to government mere paflive machines, or rather non. 
entities. What they have given, they cannot recal. They cannot 
be the governors and the governed. They have delegated their ori. 
ginal rights, and put them in another’s poffefiion; and he may do 
with them what he pleafes. He is not accountable to them; nor can 
they erect a tribunal to which they can arraign him. 

Mr. Dawes fome time fince affured us, to our great fatisfaction, 
that his ‘ miffon was at an end.’ We are very forry to find him worfe 
than his word ! : P den 
Art. 21. Faéts, or a comparative View of the Population and 

Reprefentation of England and Wales. 4to. 3s. Gd. Riving- 

ton. 1783. 

When an author, at his outfet, impreffes ftrongly on his readers 
the unalterable nature of numbers, and the infallibility of arithmetic, 
we are naturally led to expect fome elaborate calculations on the fub- 
je&t he profeffes to confider ; and he ought to explain to us the data 
from which he forms his calculations. But when a writer on poli- 
tical arithmetic afflumes numbers, in a remarkable inftance, far be- 
low thofe of our loweft calculator, Dr. Price, whofe data have been 
much difputed ; a fufpicion is juftly excited whether 4is affumptions 
and tables merit all the credit fo juftly due to numbers.in an abftra& 
view. The prefent writer finds in the county of Middlefex, including 
the cities of London and Weftminfler, no more than 392,275 inha- 
bitants; nearly 100,000 fewer than he beftows on the county of 
York. This is but a hafly loofe production, N 
Art. 22. 4 Letter to the Liverymen of London, tending to 

prove, that an Equality in the Right of Eleétion is founded on the 

fame Principle as a more equal Reprefentation ; and that the Firft 
will be the neceffary Confequence of the Latter. 8vo. 6d. De- 

brett. 1783. 

This letter-writer argues plaufibly enough, that if twenty members 
were afligned as the reprefentative portion of the city of London, an 
equalizing mode of dividing the city, for the purpofes of election, to 
prevent tumults, muft and would be adopted; under which a livery- 
man could vote but for one. He therefore perfuades the worthy 
liverymen to remain fatisfied with their prefent undue thare of the 
privileges of election; ander which a liveryman, depending on a pre- 
carious employment for fubfiftence, enjoys a voice for four reprefenta- 
tives, while a freeholder of 3 or 40001. a year, votes but for two! 
Art. 23. An Attempt to balance the Incame and Expenditure 

the State: with fome Refleétions on the Nature and ‘Tendency of 

the late political Straggles for Power. By John Earl of Stair. 8v0 
1s. Stockdale. 

The Earl of Stair eftimates our peace eftablifhment at 16, 371,345/ 
which he beligves will be but {caniily fuficient; and that at 0 
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either by new taxes, or by a better regulation of thofe already im- 

fed, an increafe of above four millions muft be procured to pay 
the public creditors ; the obtaining of which he confiders among the 
bareit of all bare poffibilities. For the reft, we refer to his oN, 


amphlet. ° 
p3mp ‘ 
gloomy Ideas which have been lately entertained of the State of 
our Finances. By John Sinclair, Efq. 8vo. 18. Cadells 

1733. 

Mr. Sinclair, alluding, among others, to the noble writer above 
mentioned, obferves that * it has been of late too common for even 
re{pectable individuals to amufe themfelves, and to terrify the Public, 
with exaggerated accounts of the dangerous ftate of the national 
finances. The more our difficulties increafed, the greater pleafure 
they feemed to take in publifhing ovr fituation to our enemies; in 
damping the exertions of thofe, by whofe judgment and abilities 
alone, we could be extricated from the difficulties in which we weré 
involved; and in proving to what fatal lengths even valuable cha- 
raters may be led, in fupport of a favourite bypothefis.’—* But for- 
tunately, numerous taxes.and debts, however enormous, are not fuf- 
ficient of themfelves to render a nation miferable; and there is ftill 
reafon to imagine, that, as we now ridicule the ill-founded defponds 
ency of our anceftors, who imagined that fifty or a hundred millions 
would reduce them to a ftate of bankruptcy; fo our pofterity will 
laugh at the folly, the ignorance, or the want of political {kill and 
iyjgment in the ftatefmen and politicians of thefe times, who pre- 

the to affert, that we have totally exhaufted our refources; and that 
the period is at laft arrived, when the nation moft either defttoy her 
debts, or her debts will deftroy the nation,” 

He then by a detail of the income and expenditure of the nation, 
which want of room prevents our entering into, brings the account 
to a balance or furplus of income, of above two millions; in oppofi- 
tion to the alarming deficiency which refults from the calculations of 
the Earl of Stair! 

Mr. Sinclair diftinguifhes the income of the ftate ‘ into four diffe. 
rent branches: Firft, into the old taxes, which were confolidated by 
3 Geo. I. c. 7. and the furpluffes of which compofe the ofiginal 
Sinking Fund. Secondly, into the taxes which were added to the 
Sinking Fund before the commencement of the prefent war. Third- 
ly, into the taxes which have been laid on in the courfe of the war. 
And fourthly, into the land and malt taxes, which are anly annually 
granted.” He adds, ‘ there cannot be a better fign of the flourithing 
ftate of our national finances, than when the old taxes annually proe 
duce a confiderable addition to the public revenue.’ According to 
his table, the furpluffes of the old taxes have nearly doubled within 
the laft thirty-one years; and had it not been for the American war, 


would have been ftill more. From other tables, the reft of the taxes, 
exclufive of the two laft, which are more ftationary, exhibit a like 


Sppearance of progreflive augmentation ; even thofe recent taxes, of 
whofe deficiences we have heard fo much, have, according to the fols 
lowing table, been productive beyond conception ; 
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The excife in Scotland, which in 1775 is faid to have produced 
but 60,889 /. is fated for tl’e year 1782, at 211,672/. 

‘IT hope, adds Mr. Sinc!ai’, in conclufion, it will appear fufiicient. 
ly evident, from the preceding fhort hints, that the finances of this 
country are not in fo defperaze a ftate as they are commonly repre- 
fented ; and our fituation will be flill more profperous, if wife and 
judicious plans are entered into, for difcharging the moft burthen- 
fome of our incumbrances; which a c'car Sinking Fund of two mil- 
lions, joined to the gradual acceffions, from the falling in of the tem. 
porary annuities, will enable us io effect.’ He alfo intimates his 
having formed fome fpeculations for the liquidation of our public 
debts, which we are happy to hear; it being of more importance to 
reduce our incumbrances, than to fhew how eafily we may bear them 
fome time longer. 

Figures are generally aflirmed to be of a ftubborn nature ; but they 
muft have proved very flexible in the hands of one, of two writers, 
who, from the fame data, can vary fo confiderably in their conclu- 
fions. H. 
Art. 25. A Propoful for the Liquidation of the National Debt; 

the Abolition of Lithes, and the Keform of the Church Revenue, 

8vo. as. Flexney. 

Every propofal offered on fo important an object of attention as 
the notional debt, deferves to be read, without being difgufted with 
the many vifionary reveries tha: fucceed each other; fince here and 
there one may be found, like that now before us, which has at leaf 
ingenvity for its recommendation, The preient Author propofes, 
that all the land and ftock ho'ders, ali holders of mortgage, bond, 
and other debis, bearing intere% in the nation, fhould take in their 
proportionable fhare of this debt, according to the income of their 
real eftates and tiock, which, from aa eftimate he has made, would 
encumber them to the amount of four years produce. In return for 
this facrifce, chey would receive an extinGtion of all taxes, tho!eor 
fait and flamps excepted, which are referved, and with the cuftoms 
are to deiray our peace-eftablithment: fo that the interet of this 
cebt being paid by the refpective holders of it to themfelves, will 
“Operate to annihilate tha: moniter of the age, never more to rife m 
judgment azaing us! 

Many are the advantages reprefented to arife from this mode of 
transferring the public debe to the creditors: among others, when 
war returns, we know how to procure money fufficient to anfwera 
the purpofes either of attack or defence, and may confider thefe dof- 
mant taxes 2s a cértain and inexhauftible refource in all po fible cafes. 
This will keep the world in awe; for whaz naiion would be hardy 
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enough to give us offence, when they know we can fight them to the 
end of time, without encumbering ourfelves in future with a fhilling 
of debt. ary ; 

The Author has ftated and anfwered feveral objeStivns to his plan, 
but has overlooked the con‘ufion that would arife from the fucden ex- 
tintion of the taxes to which we are habituared. But were fuch a 
fcheme to be thought of, it is not probable that government, which, 
like a liquoriffy child, could not keep its fingers out of a finking 
fund of plumbecakes laid by for its own benefit, would carry it to an 
extent that would expofe us to fuch difiiculties, but- would kindly 
Jeave us a part of our burdens, and accelerate the ref, to leffea the 
saconveniences of being glutred by our favings. 

There is comfort in having unthought-of refources pointed out to 
free us from prefent difficulties, and anticipated calamities; which 
cherithes a hope, that fome eafy expedient may at length be matu- 
red to exiinguifh the obligations due from the whole to a part, out 
of the common ftock, Bur, arduous as the tafk mav be found of li- 
quidating the public debis, all its difficalties are ftill but mole hills, 
compared with the more daring idea of abolifhing tithes, reforming 
clerical revenues, and reducing afelefs, expenfive dignitaries in the 
church! Were the Author duly fentib of the clamour and difturb- 
ance fuch an unhallowed attempt would excite, he would not talk fo 
indic-eetly 2bout grubbing up fuckers, and lopping off ufelefs limbs, 
but, conicious of his temerity, make a low reverence, and, like us, 


drop the pen ! Ny. 
Art. 26. Refiefions on the Preliminary and Provifional Artules, 
Svo. 13. Rodinfon. 17-3. 

A fober, difpafionare, vindication of the peace, and of the mie 
niftry to whom the nation is indeb:ed for it;—crEaTLy indebted, 
in this writer’s opinion: and perhaps it will not be a very eafy matter 
to prove him miltaken. 

Art. 27. Lboughts on Equal Reprefentation. 8vo. 18. Blase 
mire, &c. 

From the unhappy train of political reformation purfued under 
King Charles I. the Author of this tra&t dreads the beginning of al- 
terations ia the conititution; for when once begun, he obferves, no 
one can pretend to limit the extent to which they may be carried. 
In the civil war referred to, ‘* well meaning men were induced to 
take a part in the beginning, who wifhed, when they found what was 
likely to be the event, to araw back—burt it was then too late; thofe 
who had made ufe of their aflilance to aim at power, fourd them- 
felves {trong enough to act alone, and openly fcofted at them for hav- 
ing bcen the tools and the initroments of an ambition fo fa:al to 
their country ; the conteft ended by the murder of the king, and the 
deftruction of the conttitution.” “© Ac laft, however, appeared 
the dawn of better times with the reftoration of the roya! family; 
many concurring caufes tended to produce that gieat event; the ime 
mediate agent, indeed, by whom it was brought about was Monk—~ 
but the fact is, the people could not be happy without their ancient 
Government, and probably there never was any revolution which 
took place with fuch an univerfal concurrence of all parties and def- 
€riptions of nen.” 
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With fome other late objeétors to parliamentary reformation, he 
arpues, that equality of reprefentation never was in view in the 
formation of the Houfe of Commons, which is rather a reprefentay 
tion of property than of numbers * ; that it is impradlicable, and if 
an attempt of this kind were once begun, the nearer the approach 
was made to what caanot be perfected, the greater caufe of complaint 
wou!d reft with thofe who muft filll remain under exclufion; that to 
disfranchife any boroughs would be an arbitrary act of oppreflion—and 
to offer a compenfation for the lofs of ancient rights, would be add. 
ing infult to injuftice. Upon the whole, the Author thinks ** it does 
not require the gift of fecond fight to difcover, that when once the 
excellent fabric of our conftitution is in the leaft degree impaired, 
enthufiafts with the beft, and ambitious men with the worit inten. 
tions, will foon be found to propofe further innovations; an inftance 
of this has already occurred ; the county of Flint, one of the pe. 
titioning counties, after making the fame prayer as is to be found in 
the other petitions, defires that bifhops may not be tranflated from 
one fee to another, and gently hints that deans and chapters are ule. 
Jefs and fuperfluous, I would with to afk of our political reformers 
(in the words of Mr. Fox, on another occafion), How far they mean 
to go, and when, and where a ftop is to be put to the propoled 
changes? where a fiand is to be made, and when we are to fay, the 
conftitution is now perfect, enough has been done, and no more hhall 
et But even fhould fome of the reformers be prepared 
feMmuch moderation after their favourite plan has taken effect, are 
they quite certain that all their coadjutors will unite with them? will 
they not be told, you think you have gone far enough, we are not 
of that opinion ; you have carried us thus far when we were not able 
to proceed without your afliftance ; the cafe is altered; we now find 
ourfelves ftrong enough to go alone, and we can and wi!! go further 
without your help? Thus by degrees will our venerable conftitution 
be deftroyed ; and it will be no confolation to its friends to be told, 
we who firft began the great work, undertook it from the beft mo- 
tives, and with a determined with to do our country {ervice, but we 
at laft found that thofe who adted with us had not the fame inten- 
tions as ourielves, that they were enemies to the conititution, and 
wifhed to deftroy it ; having difcovered this, we quitted them, and 
did as firmly oppofe as we had before fupported them. But will this 
be thought a futicient anfwer? no certainly: we fhall fay, this is po 
excufe; achild need not be told, that when mobs are once let loofe, 
there is no flopping them ; the attempt would be like that of Canute, 
to ftop the tide in its courfe; and the propofers of it would be equale 
ly obnoxious to ridicule as the flatterers of the monarch.”? 

Thofe who, with the prefent writer, conceived this meafure big 





* But what is property? Money and land? Hath not the 
honeft labourer property of a kind fuperior to either? Hath he not 
his liberty, his fieedom of mind, his religion ? Thofe politicians 
who talk fo much of property feem to have no idea of any property 
bat duft and dirt! — But, admitting all the regard that men think 
due to riches, is not the poor man’s lamb a property as dear to him 


as the rich manés numerous flocks ? 
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with fo much alarming mifchief, are now doubtlefs more at eafe, on 
of Com- 


the great queftion being negatived in avery full Houfe N 


mons. , ° bd 
Art. 28. Thoughts on a Reform in the Reprefentation of the People 
in the Commons Houfe of Parliament. Addrefied to the Hon. William 

Pitt. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 

Propcfes the addition of a hundred knights to the Houfe of Com- 
mons, to be chofen by all fuch perfons as at prefent have no voice in 
the election of reprefentatives. Thefe additional knights to be al- 
Jotted to the feveral counties, in proportion to the numbers of their 
unreprefented inhabitants. Copyholders, and leffees for a certain 
number of years, to be admitted to vote, under the fame reftrictions 
as freeholders. Eleétions to be parochial, and to commence at the 
fame day and hour throughout the kingdom. To afcertaia the rot~ 
ten boroughs, and to extend the right of voting for them to as many 
neighbouring towns as wiil eftablifh a certain number of voters. NN: 
Art. 29. A Letter to a Patriot Senator, including the Heads of 

a Bill for a Conftitutional Reprefentation of the People. 8vo-. I %- 

Dilly. *K 

This is a very cool, fenfible writer, who argues with great juftice 
apainft the political diftin@tion between the landed and trading in- 
tereft; ‘ a partial intereft fubfifling in a nation, diftinét from the 
general profperity, feems a ftrange abfurdity in a conftitution !’—~ 
Hence he infers, that if an idea of independent men without Jand 
had been conceived, when votes were limited to landed poffeflions, 
men of perfonal property would have been admitted to their fhare in 
legiflation, without the condition of their being freemen of bo- 
roughs; but commerce was then in the cradle, and its maturity was 
not conjectured, 

Conformable to thefe ideas, the Author has framed a bill for the 
annual election of a Lioufe of Commons, compofed of fix hundred 
members, by all the inhabitants in the nation not receiving charity, 
who are to be fworn at their parifh churches, or meeting-houfes, by 
the ofjciating minifters, on the Sunday preceding the day of election, 
to their qualifications, and receive a certificate of fuch oath, They 
are then to vote at the hundred court, before the high conftable or 
bailiffi—from whom the theriff receiving the votes, is to declare the 
election at a county court. 

Without entering into the particular merits of this plan, it will, 
perhaps, on the whole, appear too regardiefs of long eftablithed 
ufages, which canot fafely be fhaken. The Author of the Thoughts 
on Equal Reprefentation (Art, 27.) bas very juttly remarked the eager- 
nefs with which the people, haraffed by republican projects, reftored 
their ancient form of government with King Charles li.; and it may 
be added, that the hatred of novelty appeared again foon after, in a 
ftriking inftance, when a dreadful fire afforded the only opportunit 
eve be * - y PP r y 
: to be expected, of reftoring the metropolis upon a plan, in which 
ae conveniency, and beauty were equally canfulted; but, note 

ithitanding the greateit fecurity was offered, that the private inte- 
a of the landlords fhould not fuffer by the reform, it was found 

at nothing lefs than having their old city again, under all its dif- 


edvantages, would content them! ) : 
G p 4 4 N. Art. 
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Art. 30. Thoughts on the Con/flitutin, with a View to the proe. 
— in the Reprefentation of the People, and Duration 
of Basliaments, By Loid Caiysfort, Svo, IS 6d. Debrete. 
Lord Carysfort gives a clear and weil-connecied theoretical! view 

of the frame of the Eritith government, from which he infers, that 

every free man fhould exerc:ife a vote for the Houfe of Commons, 

and the reprefentation of Scotland in both Houfes be feitled on a 

more adequate eftablifhment. But when alterations for the better 

are meditated, they fhould be reprefcn:ed in their true point of view, 
as improvements. So far would a general diffufion of reprefentation 
be from recurring to firft principles, from which Lord Carysfort con. 
fiders our conititution as having degenerated, that it never was per- 
feed from its rude beginnings, until modelled and defined at the 
Revolution, when, affifted by the progrefs of commerce, it attained 
its prefent form, by a happy accommodation between law and power, 
that had lony been ftruggling, at convenient Opportunities, for fu- 
periority. It we defcend from fpeculative affumptions and deduc- 
tions, to plain, hiftorical information, we fhall find, that fo far was 
popular reprefentation fiom being the refult of any liberal, fy{tema- 
tical ideas of human rights; that it originated in irregular power, 
merely to gain a popular fanétion to a feudal revolt. Ic will appear 
alfo, that the people were fo far from claiming, or defiring legiila. 
tive power, that they were capricioufly ordered to fend knights and 
burgeffes by our monarchs afterward, according to no fettled order 
whatever; and that they confidered compliance with fuch mandates 
as a difapreeable obligation, rather than as an exercife of their rights, 

Even at prefent, the intention of reforming our reprefentation did not 

originate with thefe who complain ci aa injurious exclufion, but 

with fome who, enjoying the fuil benefit of parliamentary rights, 
have affiducufly laboured to excite fuch complaints, and with no 
great fuccefs. There are paradoxes in politics, as well as in other 

Subjects; and thoie who pleafe themfelves with the propriety and 

beauty of fpeculative truths, will often be altonifhed at their being 

contradicted by fatts, and oppofed in practice! oN, 

Art. 31. An Addrefs to the Landed Gentlemen of Scotland, upon 
the Subject of Nominal and /idtitious-Qualifications ufed in the 
Eiettions of Members of Parliament for the Shires of Scotland, 
With Odfervations upon Two skeiches of Bills prefented to the 
Standing Commitiee upon Freehold Qualifications at Edinburgh. 
8vo, 1s. Od, Cadell, 1733. 

No terms of ceniure are ilrong enough to execrate thofe who at- 
tain and exercife political rights by virtue of fictitious qualifications 5 
the firit tlep to which exere:fe is, a violation of the moft facred, reli- 
gious, anc moral fanélians! A depravation we fhould not have ex- 
pected to be fo common among the pious members of the Kirk of 
Scotland. In England, indeed, we are fuch Jatitudinarians, that we 
meke light of being occafional conformilts in all things, makisg free 
even with religion, when it is convenient to proftitute the forms of 
it. But in our good fifler-kinydem, we hoped that a greater portion 
of integrity was yet to be found —Yet even there, clergy, as well as 
Jaity, we find, take, without hefitation, an oath, which implies con= 
Kioulnety of perjury in the very act !-—This well wristen pamphlet 
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merits the attentive regard of all who are interefted in, or who wih 


to be acquainied with, the fubject. N. 
AMERICA. 


_ 32. The Conflitutions of the feveral Independent States of 


America; the Declaration of Independence; the Articles of Con- 

federation between the faid States; the Treaties with his Mot 

Chriitian Majetty, &c. Publithed by Order of Congrefs. Phila- 

delpbia printed; London reprinted, for J. Walker. 8vo0. 3s. 6d. 

We mutt bere refer to what we have faid in relation to former re- 
publications of thefe American State-Papers. See, particularly, Ree 
view for February, p. 1° 4. 2 a 
Art. 33. The Treaties between his moft Chriftian Majefty and 

the Thirteen United States of America, ‘ublithed by Order of Con- 

grefs, Philadelphia printed, London reprinted. 8vo. 4s, Stock 
dale. 

His moft Chriftian Majefty promifes ‘in good faith, and on the 
word of a King, to agree to, confirm, and eftablith for ever, and to 
accomplish and execute punttually, all that our faid dear and be- 
loved Conrad Alexander Gerard, fhall ftipulate and fign,’ &c. 

Experience has proved, ininfances beyond number, that there is @ 
honey moon in political, as well as in matrimonial connexions; and to 
this moon, we may fuppofe the warm terms for ever, mult refer. 
Time only can fhew what virtuous difpofitions the young virgin flates 
may pofie!s; but fhould any complaints for crim. con. or other cauits 
of divorce be inflituted, and tried wi et armis between the high coa- 
tracting parties, they will be no more than events of courfe. 

MiLviTaARY. N. 
Art. 34. An Inquiry concerning the Military Force proper for a 
free Nation of extenfive Dominion: in which the Britifh Military 

Etablifhments are particularly confidered. 8vo. 18. 6d. Blamire. 

1752. ' 

This inquiry refults in an approbation of our prefent militia 
eftablifhment, under a few fuggefied improvements. One is the ad- 
dition of a week to the annual twenty-eight days for embodying and 
training the militia during peace: another, that when this term is 
expired, the ferjeants and drummers of each battalion fhould forma 
company; and a fuitable number of thefe compofe a battalion, to be 
commanded in rotation by the field officers of the circuit they are 
drawn from. The advantage would be great to the fervice, the Au- 
thor juftly thinks, from the ferjeants being kept in the conftant exer- 
cife of military duty ; and the body of drummers, with good manage- 
ment, would prove an excellent nurfery for ferjeants, the want of 
which, during the peace eftablifhment, has been feverely felt. 

The Author, though a firong advocate for militia, while officered 
by gentlemen truly intitled by their landed qualifications, as the con- 
fticutional defenders of the country, recommends a ftri&t attention to 
perfection in the manual exercife, and military difcipline and parade, 
with great good fenfe, on philofophical principles. Deeming the 
Militia a: d regular forces fully fufficient for interna! fecurity, he con- 
cemns the extraordinary meafures lately recommended through Lord 
Shelburne, for arming particular defcriptions of the people, not of 

the 
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the mo fober and orderly, but of the moft debauched and riotous 
clafigsy’gs unconftitutional, highly dangerous, and therefore alarm- 
ang. ° 
Att. 35. Confiderations on Militias and Standing Armies. wit” 

fome Obfervations on the Plan of Defence fuggeited by the Earl of 

Shelburne, and fome Thoughts on the Propriety of Military Exer- 

cifes on Sunday, and on the Neceflity of a Scotch Militia, By a 

Member of Parliament. 8vo. 15. 6d. Kearfley. 1782. 

The Author of thefe confiderations, hurried along by his fondnefs 
for new-modelling the militia according to a fcheme here propofed, 
clears the way before him by reciting all the ufual objections againf 
a ftanding army: and having infifted, in very ftrong terms, on the 
dangers attending the fupport of regular forces, he with equal faci- 
lity depreciates all dependance vpon naval protection. Fleets, he 
obferves, cannot be upheld without commerce; and ancient and mo- 
dern hiflory will inform us that commerce is ancertain. Ships are 
built of perifhable materials, and need continual repairs; confe- 
quently, if they are neglected, they will dwindle away. If a fleet is 
ruined, either by faperior force, or by accident, years will not re- 
place it. Ships are expofed to the baneful effects of all the elements, 
earth, air, fire, and water; a defence depending upon any element, 
is far from being a certain one; but when it is fubjected to all, it 
muft indeed be precarious. Laftly, even a fuperiority at fea will 
not always prevent invafion; for winds and tides may lock up one 
Squadron, and fill the fails of another ; a tempeft may difperfe or de- 
ftreyethe Britifh fleet, while thofe of the enemy are fecured in their 
harPgurs, or are forwarded by the ftorm! 

Alas, what can we do now? We ufed to put-our ‘truft in our 
wooden walls, and yet it appears that our conhdence was fadly mif- 
placed! To add to our misfortanes, if we even turn our dejected 
eyes to the militia, we may be equally deluded; and for the follow- 
ing cogent reafons: A militia is compofed of men, and what are 
men but ftrange untractable beings, perverfe and crazy, both in mind 
and bocy? For military ofe, they will fcarcely lait fo long as ftout 
well-feafoned fhips; and taking into the eftimate the irregular lives 
of foldiers, notwithitanding every regiment is provided with a chap- 
lain, they will need as many repairs. So much are they expofed to 
impreffions from the elements without, and agitated by the confli& 
of worfe elements within, that if regiments are formed camplete toe 
‘@ay, the number of effective men will be much reduced within the 
fhort compafs of twelve months. Many of them will die, and many 
of them will be down under the hands of the furgeons for diforders 
little to their credit: they are continually loading the parifhes where 
they quarter with baftard children; they often defert ; now and then 
get themfelves hanged for robberies, rapes, and murders; and fhould 
an enemy land, numbers of them will be killed, and fome will be 
fuch rafcals as to go over to them! Under this melancholy view of 
the natural defe&ts of a militia, the conclufion muft be, that neither 
their numbers, health, nor principles, are intitled to our confidence: 
it follows of courfe that we are deftitute of all fecurity whatever 
again{t the depredations of any invaders who chufe to vifit us. It is 
bappy for the nation, that our enemies have not hitherto — 
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thefe inviting circumftances: and we can hardly excufe our Author 
for ftating them, or even ourfelves for being betrayed into the profe- 
cution of fo unlucky an argument. But providentially hoililities are 
opped,— for the prefent. 
. The ateoks Sahil will net, we fear, operate to the cure of 
thefe radical inconveniences attending a national militia, ‘They are 
detailed in ten propofitions, in which the principal article is, to efta- 
blith a cavalry militia in large towns, confilting of light horfe and 
dragoons; the officers to be appointed by royal commiffion, and the 
ainaand fuperior officers to be entitled to the dignity of knights: 
military difcipline, both of horfe and foot, to be enforced only by 
fines or imprifonment, ‘The Author deems the plan feggetted by the 
Earl of Shelburne inferior to his own; and would have a militia 
eftablifhed in Scotland, upon principles fimilar with that in Eng‘and. 
Art. 36. Speculative Ideas on the probable Confequences of 
an Invafion, on our late Encampmen’s, and on the State of fome 
of our Sea-ports in England, &c, In a Letter to the Earl of Pem- 
broke. By an Officer in the Army. 8vo. 18. 6d. Egerton. 

1782. 

A publication of this kind might be intitled, Hints to Britifb In- 
waders ; and were marine enterprizes to be executed with the facility, 
certainty, and celerity, reprefented by this /and oficer, we might in- 
deed have been in the dangerous fituation he reprefents. But in all 
the wars in which we have been engaged fince the Norman conqueft, 
if the Author recollects how often we have been invaded, and the 
events of the attempts, he will then perceive why invafions have not 
been more frequent. What then has been our fecurity all this while 
againft ditturbances from foreign enemies? This quettion we appre- 
hend may be foon refolved: the great armament neceffary for fuch 

ttempt, the very precarious nature of enterprizes, where the fea 

is the firft and the laft enemy to be encountered, in aid of our oppo- 
fition upon it; with the almoit certain profpect of devoting the 
whole force, if landed, to the collected powers of the country, which 
mutt {peedily overwhelm them. As to filling the country with forti- 
fied poits, and cantonments of troops, to protect us from neighbour 
ing enemies, we fhall only remind the writer, that happily we have 
hitherto done without them. An infular fituation, fuppofes fuch a 
circumferential line of fea coaft, as cannot be every where fecured by 
art; wherever, therefore, our floating caltles may fail us, we remain 
vulnerable; but our foes are fully apprized of the Scotch motto— 
and if our enemies had fuch bad intelligence as our Author fuppofes 
they had on a late occafion *, when Plymouth was apprehended to be 
in danger, it certainly was their own fault, for we furnish enough of 
one kind or other. N 
Music. | ° 


Art. 37. 4 Brief Account of, and an Introductian to, light 
LeGlures in the Science of Mufic, &c. By Marmaduke Overend, 
Organilt of Ifleworth, Middlefex. 4to. 2s. 6d. Payne. 

As this is merely an introdu@ion, confifting of only twenty pages, 
to a propofed courfe of leétures, we need only to obferve, that the 





* This Article thould have appeared in Aug, laft. 
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Author’s defign in this undertaking is to demonftrate and explain 
“ the radical fources of melody and harmony, deduced from the ra- 
tional principles of the philcfophy of founds, from arithmetical eal- 
culations, and from geometrical divifions in the conitruction of moe 
, nechords, and to afcertain the different {cales of the feveral genera of 
, the Greeks and the Moderns, by aclear, a concife, and an intellie 
: gible method, different from what has been attempted before.’ 
The prefent fheets contain only the Authoi’s manner of finding 
mufical ratios, by firings reprefented by right lines, or numbers, as 
a neceflary preparative to the lectures themfelves, B " 
MiscELLANEOUS, a 
Art. 38. Ars Scribendi fine Penna; or, How to take down Vere 
batim, a Weck’s Pleading upon one l’age, A Work of infinite 
Y importance to Members of Parliament, Miaillers of State, Gentlee 
: “*- men of the Law, Phyfic, and Divinity. ‘To whom it is moit hume 
bly Dedicated. 8vo. 5s. Bew. 1782. 
We can by no means approve the Latin part of the above tide. 
page; becaufe, among other reafons, we were long puzzled in dif- 
covering how the Author performed his eng: vement in teaching us 


to write without a pen! Ac lesgih, in p, 5.. we are directed, in- 
flead of ufing pen and ink, to write with a iviiddletou’s black lead 
pencil! 


In looking over this new Work we perceive nothing, either in the 
alphabet, or in the modes of combination, to difinguifh it, in any 
z= fuperior degree, from others Jong fince publithed; and it Cerives no 
fanétion from the reputation of the writcr, becaufe he does not de- 
clare himfelf. We can only add, on examining the fpecimens of 
writing here given, that lefs regard is preferved to lineal poficion in 
combining the characters, than in Triflsam Shandy’s diagrams of the 
eccentric manner in which he writes the fiory of his own /ife. N. 
. Art. 39. A Poftfcript to the Six Letters written in Defence o 
Richard Hill, E'q; Member for the County of Salop, againit the 
liberal and Unjuft attack of the Burgefs of Ludlow, upon his 
Parliamentary conduct. By a Freeholder in more Counties than 
One. 8vo. 6d. Debrett, &c. 
* Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth /—A Burgefs of 
Ludlow lets off an electioneering fquib; the fquib produces a 
cracker from another quarter ; the {quibber then throws up a rocket * 
—which is returned by a pop gun; bounces and explofions are mul- 
tiplied on all fides, till the whole neighbourhood is annoyed with 
the fparks, the fmoke, and the imell.—in plain and direct terms, 
we have had feven or eight controverfial pamphlets, to prove and dif- 
prove—what?—Excufe us, good reader, from a repetition of thefe 
ocal grievances ; we have more neceflary, as well as more agreeable 
t ¢¥iemployment before us, If thoa hatt forgotten (which is nox impro- 
; Sable) the matters brought into ‘ confid fore’ by thefe Salopian knights 
of the guill, turn back to our late Reviews +, and thy memory will 
{ be refrethed.—If it be afked, what is the purport of this lait ftroke at 
; the Ludlownian hero? {fuffice it to anfwer, that its defign is co free 





'? 


© Mr. Hill’s Sky-rocket is not here alluded to. 
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Mr. Hill from the charge of being himfelf the author of the Six Le- 
ters that were written in his defence by a friend. This matter is now, 
we apprehend, unqueftionably decided, though to us it was fofficient- 
ifaclear before. The Author has alfo given the Burgefs a number of 
parting blows, fmartly laid on; and to fhew his contempt of that 
gentleman, he introduces the following anecdote: — The Ludlow 
champion had reproached one of his literary antagonifts with having 
ence been, or preten..cd 0 be, his confidential friend, and with hav- 
ing accordingly confulted him about certain fcribbling concerns which 
had, confequently, received the be: fit of his corrections. In his 
farcaftic animadverfions on this compiaint of the Burgefs, our Author 
fays,—* Be of good comfort, Sir! you are not the firft mafter who 
has been excelled by his pupil. After the ma/ffer had built the fteeple 
of Chichetter cathedral, his apprentice railed that of Salifbury with 
greater elegance, and toa greater height. Y/ar maiter, it is faid, 
went and hanged himéelf: I will not add, ** Go thou and do like- 
wife.”"—A very civil mode this of bidding an opponent good-bye ! 

Art. 40. 4 Guide to Health, Beauty, Riches, and Honour. 

, 8vo. 3s. 6d. Hooper. 1783. 

- This ‘ Guide to Health,’ &c. is a colleftion of the moft remark- 
able advertifement:, and hand-bills, of quacks, money-leaders, bo-~ 
rough brokers, men for wives, women for hufbands, conjurers, &¢. 
that our numerous daily papers currently afford. To inhabitants in 
the metropolis fuch articles are no novelties, but appear the more 
ftriking by being brought together—and may amufe readers in other 
parts of the Ifland, who do not know what plenty of generous, pub- 
lic-fpirited offers are daily made there for the kind fupply of all pof- 
fible human wants, both real and imaginary.—The compiler has 
prefixed an humorous preface on our great improvements in arts 
and fciences, as exhibited by the feveral profeffors in their propo- 


fals. 
MEDICAL. N . 
Art. 41. 4 Letter to the Commiffioners for Sick and Wounded Sea- 


. men, Sc. relative to the Means of Preventing and Curing the Scur- 
ef uvy on board of his Majefly’s Ships. By James Rymer, Surgeon of 

the Royal Navy. 8vo. 6d. Evans, 1782. 

This writer does not pretend to offer any thing theoretically new 
on the fubject upon which he treats. He contents himfelf with point- 
Ing out certain particulars with refpe& to freth air, diet, and the 
hike, which, in his opinion, would materially conduce to preferve 
the heal:h of feamen, It is not in our province to determine how 
far thefe are capab’e of being adopted; bur every hint.which may 
benefit fuch a uieful body of men, certainly merits attention. Mr. 
Rymer, though not a capital writer, appears to be a man of know- 
ledge and obfervation in his own line, $- 
Art. 42. The Anticipation of the Crifis. Addrefled to the No- 

ae and Gentry of Great Britain and Ireland. 8vo. 18, Bowen. 

1782. | 

Let not our kind Readers fuppofe, that this pamphlet has ftrayed 
by miftake from the political to the medical lit. ‘The crifis here anti- 
<tpated is not that of poor Britannia, but of a fever, which, by virtue 
Of a certain dermetic febrifuge, is nipped'in the bud, and not allowed 

to 
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to come to the adult ftate of bon fevre avec redoublements, fo feelingly 
celebrated by Moliere’s phyfician. Thofe of the aodility and gentry 
who with further information concerning this febrifuge, may apply to 
the inventor, R. Whire, in New Bond ftreet. A: 
Art. 43. An Inquiry into the Nature of the Venereal Poifon, and 

the Remedies made ufe of to prevent its Effeéts, principally with 

refpeét to Lotions, Unguents, Pomades, and Injections. By J, 

Clubbe, Surgeon, of Ipfwich. 8vo. 2s. Longman. 1782. 

The defign of this work is, by a train of reafoning, adapted to 
perfons not of the medical profeffion, to eftablifh juft notions of the 
manner in which the venereal poifon enters the body, and of the ha- 
zard and ineflicacy of every external application to prevent or remove 
it. The Author’s defign appears to be very laudable, and the exe- 
cution of it thews him to be a man of fenfe and information. Ie 
may be doubted, however, whether fome of his phyfiological reafon- 
ings are not too confidently made for the ftate of our knowledge of 
the minuteft parts of the animal economy. ‘The fide of the quettion 
which he has taken is certainly the fafeft ; and we doubt not thata 
due attention to his admonitions would, on the whole, be of fervice 
to thofe [* young men’] to whom they are addrefled. A. 
Art. 44. Obfervations on the late Influenza, the Febris Catarr- 

halis Epidemica of Hippocrates, as it appeared at London in 1775 

and 1782, By William Grant, M.D. 8vo. “1s. 6d. Cadell, 

&c. 

Dr. Grant has long diftinguifhed himfelf as an attentive obferver of 
epidemics, upon the plan ot Hippocrates, and his genuine fucceflor 
Sydenham. He traces the infivenza from the time of the great father 
of phyfic, through various periods, to its two late appearances in this 
country. Heconfiders it as a genus of difeafes of the malignant 
kind, denoted by the peculiar ftupor and affection of the nervous 
ek: which were the firft fymptoms of its attack. In his defcrip- 
w@Mof it, and his directions refpe€ting the methed of cure, he does 
not materially differ from his predeceffors on the fame fubject: and 
as it has now ceafed to be an interefting object, we thall not detain 
our Readers any longer with it. 


Art. 45.  Treatife on the Venereal Difeafe. By G. Reni 


Surgeon to the Athol Highlanders. 8vo. 35. fewed. Murray. 

1782. 

Though we cannot agree with this Author that there is any want 
of treatifes on the venereal difeafe, or that his is a more complete 
and accurate one than many others which have come under our in- 
{pection ; yet, as he appears to write from real obfervation, his work 
may be pervfed with fome advantage. He is an advocate for the 
early ufe of injeftions in a gonorrhoea, the innocence of which he 
cgyfidently afferts from experience. One of the molt curious re- 

sin his work is relative to {welled tefticles. He found this fymp- 
tom occur in five out of eight of the highland foldiers who were affect- 
ed with a gonorrhea. Hence he concluded it was occafioned by the 
want of fomething in their dref:, to ferve as a fufpenfory of thofe 
parts, and accordingly, on the ule of a bag trufs as a preventative, 
the fymptom did not afterwards appears This may ferve as a bint to 
the wearers of filthy Nankin, 
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In the treatment of the venereal difeafe, Mr. Renny feems totally 
to difapprove of falivation, and iniifts much on the advantage of 
keeping up the vital powers, in order to enable the mercary to a&t with 
eflicacy. A few cafes, in order to illuftrate his doctrine, conclude the 
work. ; ae . i e 
Art. 46. The Valetudinarian’s Companion; or, Obfervations on 

Air, Exercife, and Regimen, with the Medical Properties of the 

Sea and Mineral Waters of Brighthelmitone. By Loftus Wood, 

M. D. Phyfician to the Mifericordia General Difpenfary. 8vo. 

1s. 6d. Becket. 17382. : 

As this is merely a compilation defigned for popular ufe, it cannot 
be expected to contain any thing worthy the attention of the medical 
reader, The account of the waters of Brighthelmftone is chiefly bor- 
rowed from Dr. Relhan. 

NoveEts. A : 
Art. 47. The Recefs; or, A Tale of other Times. By the 

Author of the Chapter of Accidents. Vol. 1. 3s. fewed, Cadell. 

1783. 

The Dedication hath the fignature of Sophia Lee *, a literary vo- 
lunteer, who hath fkirmifhed, with fome fuccefs, in a late theatrical 
campaign, under the banners of General Colman. 

The Tale of other Times is a romantic title. It awakens curiofity ; 

. i fets, @s at once on fairy land—while Fancy, equipped for adven- 
ture, fallies forth in queft of the caitle, the giant, and the dragon, 
* sob’d in flames;’ and already rapt into vifion by its.own magic, 
* Towers and battlements it fees 
‘ Bofom’d high in tufted trees.’ 

The Preface, however, foon broke the charm of the title; and we 
were brought back to our fober fenfes by an affurance, that the 
ground we had before us was real and not imaginary: it was found- 
ed on fact, and not on fition; and that what we took for a romance 
was only a hiftory! ‘ Not being permitted (fays the fair Editor) to 
publith the means which enriched me with the obfalete MS, from 
whence the following Tale is extracted, its fimplicity alone can au- 
thenticate ir. I make no apology for adapting the language to the 
prefent times, fince that of the Author’s would be frequently anin- 
telligible.’ Od/olete Manufcript!—Tie pretence is fo common, and 
hath been fo much played off, like the trick of a juggler, to amule 
and deceive the credulous, that it needs uncommon dexterity ta give 
it, in thefe days, the power of impofition, It bath, indeed, per~ 
formed miracles with fome ‘ Tales of other Times ;’ but when a trick 
is found out, it ceafes to be wondered at; and fuch is the ill effe@ 

f ofimpofition, that it frequently brings a fufpicion on truth irfelf. 

~ This * Tale of other Times’ is given to us in an unfinifhed flate. 
We have only the firft volume ; and we know not how many more 
we are to have before the work will be completed, In per. ng all 
romances, or pieces of hiftory refembling, by their bold colouring, 
the fiftions of imagination, curiofity is itrongly excited, expectation 
is on the ftretch, and fancy is arreited and hurried away by an irre- 
fiftible power. Sufpence creates anxiety ; and delay of gratification 


‘ 





* Daughter of the late Mr. Lee, the Aor. 
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increafes the with for it. Witnefs the fate of Fielding’s introduflory 
chapters: — Mafterpieces of compofition! and to be read with equal 
leafure and improvement in a cool hour, when the ardour of ex- 
lation hath been gratified by objects in which Our feelings are 


Bee interefted. Now they are coniidered as tedious and provok- 


ing interruptions to the main fiory, and are generally paffed over, or 
only haftily glanced at, till the fate of Sophia is known. 

We may appeal to Mifs Lee, and, as giving credit to her ‘ savio. 
lable réfpe& for truth,’ afk her,—Whecher, on the firft perufal of the 
* cbfolete manufcript,’ fhe did not feel fuch an intereit in * te Tale,’ 
as would have made the lofs of the conc!udinp events of it a fevere 
mortification? And to us they are as loft; nor are we fure that they 
willever be found! If, however, fhe thould publifh the remaining 


opett, we fhall be happy to pay that tribute of refpeét to her genius, 


which a view of the whole will warrant us fairly to beitow. We 
would not encourage impofition; nor, on the other hand, would we 
check the exertions of fancy. Let her genius have us full fcope; 
buat if fhe ranges in fairy Jand to delight the imagination, let her not 
infult our underftandings by delufive pleas. If 1¢ be Fancy’s work, 
Jet it pafs as fuch. It will not the leis amufe, if it be well executed, 
At no rate let the fanélity of truth be violated to arreft attention, nor 
a ftrange tale told of ob/olete manu/cripts, to deceive the timple reader, 
and make him £ wonder with a foolith face cf praife.’ B. . 

Art. 48. The Woman of Letters; or, Vhe Hiftory of Mifs 

Fanny Bolton. 2 Vols. tzmo. Os. Noble. 1783. 

This interefting Narrative we fufpect to be fomething more than 
the ficlion of a lively imagination ; but whether fictitious or real, we 
think it in many refpeéts fuperior to the ufual furniture of a circulating 
library, It inculeates a very ufeful leffon,—That all the fire of ge- 
nius, all the advantages of a learned ecucaticn, are of themfelves'in- 
fufficient to procure a female a decent fubiiflence, or fecure her from 
filling a viétim to the artifices of a hypocrite. Learned ladies are 
phcenomena in nature, rather to be admired than loved—and to be 
refpefted rather than imitated. We with the fex, without neglecting 
the accomplifhments of general knowledge, wou!d chiefly direct their 
attention to thofe humbler, but neceffary qualifications adapted to 
that fphere of life they were defigned to fll, and in which they 
are Called to the difcharge of offices, that. if not fplend:d, are in- 
difpenfible to domeftic order ; and if they do not draw forth public 
notice, yet will eftablith private felicicy. Thus wil) they become 
2greeable and amiable companions ; they will enfure efteem without 
exciting envy ; and, without defcending to meannefles, they will prac- 
tife the virtves of w@conomy. 

Art. 49. Coombe Wood. By the Author of Barford Abbey, and ‘ 
the Cottage. izmo. 2 Vols. ¢s. fewed. Baldwin. 

This novel introduces us to the acquaintance of Lord Elgin and 
Mifs Althum, two amizbie youre perfons, who have contraéted a 
fondnefs for each other. We alfo meet with a Mifs Moor, a lady of 
a very different character, who, by a train of female artifices, throws 
fome obftacles in their way, which are all cleared up, according to 
cuoftom, in due time; and the fecond volume concludes with a mare 


riage between the hero and the heroine of ,the piece, to the fatisfac- 
tion 
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tion of all parties—as is ufual on thofe occafions. We have no high 
encomiums to beftow on this performance. The flory is meagre; 
the incidents are few; and the characters have been long worn out 
‘a tea@fervice of the novel writers. We muft, however, pay fome 
tribu@mof acknowledgment to the ftyle and manner of the letters, 
which make up the ftory of Coombe Wood. ‘They are written with 
eafe, and contain no inconfiderable portion of the agreeable. Some 
of Lady Blank’s are not deftitute of humour and vivacity. This 
lady, with a noble family, pafles fome time at Coombe Wood, in 2 
manner, we fear, not very uncommon among great people in their 
retirement. The letters relative to this vifit form a kind of under- 
plot, or epifode, as it is but flightly connetted with the principal 
tory, 

On the whole, we think thefe letters have a claim to attention 
from thofe who are fond of this fpecies of literary amufement. They 
cannot corrupt the reader ; they may entertain, and perhaps infruct 
him, 

Art. 50. Burton Wood. By a Lady. 2 Vols. 12mo. 58 
| fewed, Dodfley. 

As this is a frf attempt, and efpecially the firft attempt of a female 
author, candour fhould reprefs the rigour of criticifm, even though 
impartiality could not compliment with the warmth of applaufe.—, 
The ftory of this novel is natural and pathetic; and it hath ftill the 
higher merit of encouraging the virtuous propenfities of the human 
heart: nor doth it flight the fanctions of religion, in enforcing and 
recommending the obligations of morality. 





Art. 51. The Reconciliation; or, The Hiftory of Mifs Morti- ° 


mer and Mifs Fitzgerald. An Hibernian Novel. In Two Vols. 
By an Irith Lady. 8vo. 655. fewed. Lane. 1783. 
@AWhy an ‘ Hibernian novel?’ We know not, unlefs it hath this 
diftin@lion given it for the fake of two or three Irith names that chief- 
ly figure in it. We have no difcriminating reprefentations of Hiber- 
nian manners, or Hibernian fcenes. We do not even meet with 
blunders—thofe happy and truly laughable blunders, fortuitoufly 
ftruck out ‘ beyond the reach of art ;’ which have fo long been cha- 
ratteriftic of Hibernian converfation, as to become proverbial. Ali 
that is tranfafted in this novel, from the firing of the volunteers in 
firft letter, to the grand cataftrophe, vulgarly called marriage, in 
the laft, might have paffed in England, without faying one word 
about Ireland or Irith folk. There is one thing, however, fome- 





what out of the common way, whether it be the more Hibernian on © 


that account we pretend not to determine. Mifs Mortimer, to get 
tid of the addrefles of a Lord whom fhe hated, vows fhe will never 
marry the man fhe loves. She made this rafh vow in haile, in 
order to fatisfy her father that her partiality for the latter was not 
the caufe of her rejecting the former. Her lover returns; the refufes 
him —for her vow's fake. She loves him ardently: but oh! the vow! 
Every thing is agreeable: the father himfelf confents to relieve her 
from the promile fhe made him. But it is all in vain. The {cruples 
of confcience controuled the force of love. She can make a dying 
lover wretched ; the can make herfelf miferable in his torment. But 
the matter is paft all relief. The vow /—the vow /———Curfe the 

Rev. May, 1783. Hh vow 
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vow—but fhe could not break it.——The queftion is—Was not the 

Lady's confcience under the direction of an Hibernian cafvift ?—This 

may explain the title-page ; — for we are certain they order matters 

more commodioufly in England, 
EDUCATION. 

Art. 52. Tyrocinium in Hofpitiis Curia; or, Exercifes for the 
Firlt Year in the Inns of Court, preparatory to the Study of the 
Law. Vol. I. Containing Logic, Rhetoric, and Evhics, By 
B. D. Free, Student in the Civil Law, of Alban- Hall, Oxford ; and 
a Member of Lincoln's Inn. S8vo. 3:8. fewed. Brown. 1783. 
The firft part treats of Logic, on the old fchclafic plan; and is a 

good abridgment of Crakenthorp, Heereboord, Burgerfdicius, Cru- 

cius, Sanderfon, Wallis, &c. &c. We here meet with a very accuse 
rate account of the predicaments, and the ante-predicaments, and 
the poft-predicaments; the predicamental line and the predicables ; 

ether with the moods and figures of fyllogifm in every poflible 


eYerm, direly and tranfverfely from Barbara to Barcko, and fo on, 


from Bockardo to Camenes. 

The fecond part, on Rhetoric, confifts of colleions from Ariftotle, 
and a concife view of the general principles of the fublime, from the 
celebrated treatife of Longinus ; to which is annexed, an explanation 
of the Greek terms that are made ufe of by rhetoricians, to exprefs 
the different figures of fpeech, accompanied with illuftrations, 

The third part is entitled ‘ Ethics, or the doftrine of moral agen- 
as defcribed by philofophers.’ This is, for the moft part, a tranf- 


cy, 
®Xetion of Langbaine’s treatife on the fame fubjeét, which is too well 


known in the fchoo]s to need any account from us. 

- The Tranflator hath executed his tafk with fidelity. He hath not 
ftudied elegance: indeed the fubjeét would not admit of it; and, per- 
haps, it is fortunate for Mr. Free that it would not. & 
Art. 53. 4 Short Introduétion to Englifob Grammar: Adapted to 

"the Ufe of Schools. 8vo. 18, 6d. Baldwin. 1782.° © 

Concife, but clear and accurate. The roles are well explained, 
and the illuftrations are judicioufly chofen. The Grammatical Ana- 
lyfis, in the Appendix, is equally copious, correét, and inftrudtive. 
It is, we think, a very good model for matters who would lead their 
pupils through the various gradations of fpeech, from the fimplek 
elements to the more complex forms of language. a. 
Art. 54. 4 Collection of Englifh Exercifes, Tranflated from the 

Writings of Cicero only, tor School Boys to re-tranflate into La- 

tin, and adapted to the Principal Rules in the Compendium of 
ow Syntax. By William Ellis*, A.M. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
obinfon, 1782, © 

We approve of ‘Mr, Ellis’s plan. His examples are drawn from 
the pureft fources, and have a tendency to inftil into the minds 
of {cholars a tafte for the more elegant forms of claflical expref- 

on. ' ; ; 

His work is divided into three parts. The firft contains fome in- 
troductory fentences, as examples to the more general rules, which 





* Matter of the Grammar School at Alford, in Lincolnfhire, and 
the Tranflator of Ariftotle on Government, , is: 
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are piven in English. To this firft part the conjugations, and preter- 

& tenfes of the verbs, the genitive cafes, declenfions and gen- 
ders of the fubftantives, and the terminations of the adjedlives, are 
added in the ufual manner. The fecond part contains the principal 
Rules of Erafmus’s Compendium, with fhort examples to them, the 
Latin words to which correfpond in their arrangement to the Eng~ 


- Jifh, with an intention that the fcholar fhould, under the matfter’s 


direction, endeavour, by degrees, to place them in the Latin order, 
the third part, where fome of,the examples are of confiderable 


n 
Lang the Latin words ftand exactiy as they do in Tully; and 


though the {cholar may at firft meet with fome little difficulty in find- 
ing out how they correfpond with each other in the Englifh and Lae 
tin, yet he will find this a much eafier tafk than it would have been 
for him to have arranged every word as itis in the original, had he 
been left to the guidance of his own judgment or ear. 

Annexed to this Colleftion (but to be purchafed feparately +) is a 
tranflation of Cicero on Friendfbip. It is calculated for young fcho- 
lars to re-tranflate into Latin, and is, on that account, as literal as 
the genius of the two languages would admit of—but by no means 
defigned to rival Mr. Melmoth’s elegant tranflation, or rather para 
phrafe, of the fame admired treatife. Qe 

La W. e 
Art. §5. The Law of Tythes, digefted on an entire néw practi« 
cal Play, for the Ufe of the Country Gentleman, Parfon, Farmer, 


ft ssp elfe it may concern. By John Paul, Efq; Barrifter at 


Law. 8vo. 258, 6d. fewed. Richardfon and Urquhart. 1781. 

The Editor of this little treatife complains, and coinplains with 
truth; that ‘ the tythe law has, for ages paft, been 4 ground of con- 
ftant litigation between individuals, fometimes to the total ruin of 
themfelves, their families, and fortunes; and where this has not 
been the cafe, it has raifed a {pirit-of diffention that never after 
could be entirely allayed.’ 

‘ This Work (he adds) is offered as an humble attempt to remove 
that evil. It will be found to contain a more comprehenfive, yet fimple 
and explicit, definition of the law of tythes than any book now ex« 
tant, and in a ftyle and manner fuited to thofe who are not read in the 
law, as well as they who ate.’ 

If he is really fo fanguine as to expeét that any book, written 
however fkilfully, will put an end to the frequent quarrels that hap- 
pen between parifhioners and collectors of tythes, whether in the 
hands of the parfon or of a lay-impropriator, we heartily with him 
fuccefs in his attempt. Thefe quarrels, it is to be feated, have their 
fource not fo much in the uncertainty of the law, as in a fpirit of 
rapacity, eager to extort the utmoft of its legal right, and in ava- 
tice and fraud, ftudious to with-hold or evade it. But, perhaps, he 
means nothing more than a common place apology for incumbering 
the prefs with an additional treatife on this fubjeét; and it is but 


juftice to fay, that fach as with to obtain a general knowledge of the 
‘law of tythes, at a moderate price, will find the prefent compilation 
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anfwer that end. Profeflional men will look to higher and more ay. 
thentic fources. - 


Art. 56. An Hiftorical Account of the Rights of Elefion of the 
feveral Counties, Cities, and Boroughs of Great Britain, &c. Part 
MI. (See the Tirle at large in Rev. for Jan. lat, p. 89.) By T, 
Cunningham, Efq. 8vo. 5s. fewed. Robinfon. 1783. 
What was faid of the former part of this collection, may be under- 

ftood to extend to this alfo, which completes the undertaking, and 


includes an index to the whole. i. 
wilful y 


Art. 57. Zhe Trial at large of ‘fames Steggles, for 

and malicioufly fhooting at Mr. William Macro, on the King’s 

Highway ; at the Affizes at Bury St. Edmonds, March 18, 1783, 

vo. Od. Longman. 

The prifoner was a highwayman ; he was capitally convicted, for 
firing his piftol at the profecutor, in attempting to rob him. 

PoETICAL, 
Art. 58. 4 poetical Epifile from Mrs. Elizabeth W—s to Mr. 

John Ws: with an Apology in her particular Cafe for 
- Ad—t—y. «to. 18. 6d, Bladon. 1783. 

W iyice had no better apologi/s, virtue would have little to fear.— 
Defra¥ity is here counteracted by dulmefs ; and the head is too weak 
to accomplith the wickednefs of the heart.—If the lady had not pof- 
feffed more charms than her poet, the world would never have heard 





of her or her gallant. B. buk 


RELIGIOUS. 

Art. 59. 4n Enquiry into the Caufes of the Infidelity and Scepticifm 
of the Times: with occafional Obiervations on the Writings of 
Herbert, Shaftefbery, Bolingbroke, Hume, Gibbon, Toulmin, 
&c. By John Ogilvie, D. D. 8vo, 6s, Richardfon and Urquhart. 
375 3. 

Among the many caufes to which the infidelity of the prefent age 
may be afcribed, the following are confidered by our Author as the 
principal :—the love of fingularity, or an inordinate defire to extract 
novelty from every fubjeét, and, in particular, from points which 
have been formerly canvafled.—A propenfity to reject whatever 
bears the flamp of vulgarity, and to conform our principles in the 
fame manner 2s our drefs, to the prevailing talte and fafhion of the 
times.—A defire of imitating the manners of men whom we have 
been taught to efteem very highly, and of appearing to adopt their 
opinions.—Our natural inclination to reject thofe tenets as being 
falfe, to which our actions are irreconcileable, and to adopt the 
contrary.—Certain charges of a very dangerous tendency, refpecting 
either the general fcheme of Chriitianity, or its peculiar dottrines, 
the nature of its evidence, or the charater of its teachers, of which 


the efe& is heightened in the writings of its adverfaries, by all the’ 


arts of plaufible reafoning, infinwation, ridicule, and abufe. 

Thefe topies are difcuiied both in the way of argument and de 
clamation in the prefent work As a reafoner Dr. Ogilvie is obfcurey 
and as a declaimer he is turgid. His arguments confufe the under- 
ftanding, and his declamations fatigue the fpirits. We forget the 


purpole of the former, and fall aflecp amidft the taster — Eves 
4 tbe 
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the Doétor’s ridicule is of fo Saturnzian a caft, that our faculties 
6 under the weight of it. How unfortunate is the writer whofe 

lluftrations darken, and whofe very wit flattens his fubject *. 

hoc feriptum eff TIBI 

Qui magna cum minaris, extricas nibil ! B -d-. k. 








S ER MON 6&. 


I. Preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in the Abbey 
Church, Weftminfter, January 30, 1783. By Lewis, Lord Bithop 
of Briftol. 4to. 4s. Cadell, 

This elegant and courtly fermon is introduced by fome general re- 
fie&tions on the wifdom and power of Divine Providence, in controul- 
ing the actions of individuals, fo as to make them eventually anfwer 
the great ends of human fociety, and thus contribute to preferve the 
harmony of the whole. ‘ The reafon of man (fays his Lordfhip) is 
free to expatiate within its own limits; the choice of his actions is in 
himfelf; but the ifflue of that choice is under the direction of hia . 
who alone can bring good out of evil, and order from the principles 
of confufion.’ This general fentiment is more particularly applied 
to the defign of the day ; and it is obferved, that ‘ the whole volume 
of hiflory doth not exhibit an event (one only excepted) which, confi- 
dered in all its circumftances, admits of more ferious and ufeful re=- 
fietion than that which it commemorates.” The Bifhop takes a 
view of the origin and progrefs of thofe contentions and flruggles, 
which terminated fo tragically ; and remarks, that * pretences of a 
religious colour firft began the mifchief.—The forming and model- 
ling of ftates Chriflianity meddles not with, nor ever did. The great 
Author of it left that matter at large, and untouched ; only giving 
in his own perfon an example of fubmiffion to the powers in being. 
Notwithftanding this, ambitious and defigning men have found 
means to employ the Gofpel as an engine to difturb at one time or 
other the peace of almolt every ftate in Europe.’ Speaking of the 
means fet on foot by the crafty and fa¢tious fpirits of the times to 
fubvert the government of this kingdom in the laft age, he fays, * Se- 
ditious preachers were employed in all quarters, and the people in- 
duftrioufly taught by them that the intolerant rigours of their favour- 
ite difcipline were of the very eflence of the Gofpel itfelf, and that 
God would affift them in the eftablifhment of it by whatever means. 
In the end, the very name of Chrift was held forth as a fignal for 
rebellion.’ 

From the events commemorated, the Bithop draws fome important 
leffons of advice and caution, and concludes the fermon with a pane- 





_© This Writer thinks, that his Enquiry is conducted on grounds 
hitherto unoccupied. He is mittaken. The very learned and judi- 
cious Le Clere publifhed a work on the Cau/fes of Incredulity, in which 
the Doétor hath been anticipated in fome of his principal obferva- 
tions, and particularly in thofe which relate to fingularity, and the 


Prejudices which arife from evil habits, and wrong reprefentations 


given of Chriftianity by fome of its defenders. 
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gyric on the martyr’d King; and an exhortation to loyalty and obt 


dience. B-d.. k 
Il. The proper Con/itution of a Chrifian Church,—Preached at t ; 

New Meeting in Birmingham, Nov. 3, 1782. ‘To which is pre- 
» pixefha Phefatory Difcourfe, relating to the prefent State of thofe 

who are called Ra:ional Diffenters. By Jof. Prieitley, LL. Ds 

F.R.S. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1782. 

Dr. Prieftley laments the want of difcipline among the Rational 
Diffenteri—as they call themfelves. Their Church conneétions are 
fo loofe, that the apoftolical exhortations to watch over, and to ex- 
hort one another, are almoft wholly difregarded by them. Hence their 
lukewarmnefs, even in the fupport and propagation of principles 
which they profefs moft firmly to believe. Hence too the vifible 
declenfion of their focieties every where; and the neglect of many 
of the ordinances of the Gofpel. Their want of zeal is more appa- 
rently manifeft in omitting to inculcate their principles on their chil- 
dren; and nurture them in the habits of religion. The Doéor is 
anxious to revive the languifhing fpirit of zeal among the people of 
his conne&tion ; and propcfes a plan of difcipline which he thinks 
hath the likelieft tendency to effect it, ‘The members of religious 
focieties fhould confider themfelves ass in fome degree, accountable 
to each other for their conduct. This reciprocal tie will promote 
circum{pection, and thofe offices of Chriflian charity which we owe 
one to another, ‘To the more general obligations of fociety will be 
fuperadded thofe particular and more folemn obligations of religion, 
which will give continual exercife to our virtues, and confirm the 
habits of piety —Dr. Priefilley recommends, with great zeal, the ca- 
techizing of children, and the inftru€tion of youth in the great prin- 
ciples of Chriftianity, that an early foundation may be laid for their 
attachment to it. * Foreign Proteftants, fays he, I believe, of all 
denominations, pay the itricteft attention to this bufinefs, and they 
find the happy effeéts of it. In Geneva, I ami informed, that all per- 
fons, without regard to rank or fortune, are put into a courfe of ca 
techetical inftruction from 12 to 14 years of age; after which they 
are always examined by the paftor, and then conftantly become com- 
municants, .or receive the Lord’s Supper, which they afterwards 
never negle¢t. 

‘ Being at Strafburgh in the year 1774, I had the curiofity to go 
into one of the Lutheran churches at fix o’clock in the morning, and 
at that early hour, I found three minifters doing duty in three diffe- 
rent parts of the church. One of them was inftructing aclafs of 
young children, another one of bigger boys and girls, and the other 
a clafs of young women full grown. In another church, I found two 
minifters fo employed, and this on a week-day. I was much ftruck, 
and I hope edited, by the fight. Iwas informed, that this bufinefs 
of catechizing is indifpenfible with all the Lutherans, and that, as in 
Geneva, they all become communicants at the age of 14, or even 
younger. Both thefe things tend to produce an attachment to their 
religion, and make them lefs liable to defert it, or their refpective 
churches,’ 

The revival of a clafs of men to regulate the affairs of a Chriftian 


fociety, called Elders, is an object which Dr. Prieltley hath much at 
heart, 
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.} hheart. He thinks ten or a dozen perfons of this defcription fhould 


be eleéted out of the congregation (if it be pretty numerous) and that 
the election fhould be annual, to prevent abufes, or to rectify them as: 
foon as poflible before they have been confirmed. Thefe elders thould 
be chofen by ballot; they fhould be perfons of credit and influence ; 
‘ they fhould meet occafionally to confult about any thing. that oc- 
curred to them for the good of the fociety ;’ report grievances, and 
apply remedies. aS 
The preface and the fermon have the fame object in view. The 
latter feems to have fully anfwered the Doétor’s wifhes. ‘ The fub- 
feribers to the New Meeting Houfe in Birmingham affembled in con- 
fequence of it, and in conformity with the propofal there made, pro- 
ceeded to the choice of save/ve perfons to fuperintend the affairs of 
the congregation.” At the fame time, a vote of thanks was moved 
for to the Doétor, and paffed without a divifion. ‘ This voluntary 
teltimony (fays he) I think more truly honourable than the thanks of 
our Houfe of Commons to an Admiral or a General.’ Every one hath 


his object of ambition, 
| , Si me..... inferes Bedech. 





SusLimi feriam fidera vertice ! Horace. 

Ill. 4 Probation Sermon, preached before the United Parifhes of St. 
Magnus the Martyr and St. Margaret, New Fifh-ftreet, London, 
Jan. 12, 1783, on a Vacancy in their Letturefhip. By the Rev. 

hon Jones, A. M, formerly Fellow of Clare-Hall, Cambridge, 
d Chaplain to the Archbifhop of Canterbury. 4to, 1s. Dod- 
ey. 1783. 

re text is—‘* The teftimony of Jefus is the fpirit of prophecy.° 
The fermon procured Mr. Jones the lecturefhip. The recompence 
was very ample. We with he had been fatisfied. It is not every. 
one’s fortune to fecure profit and fame at the fame time. = 
IV. Zion built, the Glory of the Lord: Preached at a Monthly Exer- 

cife, on account of the prefent State of Public Affairs, at the Rev. 

James Kel!o’s Meeting Houfe in Little St. Helen’s, Feb. 19, 1733. 

By N. Hill. Svo. 6d. Buckland. 

This difcourfe is formed on the model of the Prefbyterian divines 
of the laft century, and is feafoned with that {pecies of mytticifm and 
allegory which fo diftinguifhed their popular harangues. Jt breathes, 
however, a very ferious fpirit, and may be read with much edifica- 
tion by the pious Diflenter, who confiders the Meeting-houfe as one 
of Zéox’s habitations, where the Lord delighteth to take up his 
abode. : - TD 
V. The Chara&er of Samuel: Preached to Children and young Per- 

fons at Hackney. By S. Palmer. 12zmo. 34. Buckland. 

Well adapted to its deigns and as fuch we recommend it to pa- 
rents and matters to be diftributed among the younger branches of 
their families. As it blends example with precept, it is moft likely 
to accomplifh the pious wifhes of the Author, De 
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We really find it difficult to anfwer, with becoming ferioufnefs, 
the remonfirance of our zealous Correfpondent, A. B.; who, after 


paying 
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paying a compliment to our general condué, complains of our haye 
ing [M. Rev. November laf, p. 363.] produced before our Readers, 
* who are not all profe/ed naturalifis, and are of various ages, and of 
both fexes, that deteftable fubject,’ as he calls it, ‘ of unnatural 
snixtures;’ the managers of which he treats as guilty of ‘ smpiety,? 
and us of indecency, ‘ in recording what fhould never have feen the 
light.’ 
awe thank our Correfpondent for his compliments, dna refpect his 
d intentions ; but we never yet heard the breeders of mules, com- 
monly fo called, treated as impious, or as violating the laws of na- 
ture, for endeavouring to produce a ufeful clafs of animals: and if 
nature likewife favours the eccentric amours of wolves and dogs, or 
of goldfinches and Canary birds, by the production of an offspring, 
we cannot perceive with what juftice their intermixture can be 
called unnatural, 
As to the fuppofed indecency, imputed to us by our too prudith 
Correfpondent, he fhould confider that, as our work is mifcella- 
, and as it comprehends every fcience and branch of knowledge, 
en duty to convey curious or ufeful information on every 
fubjed& ; even on fuch as midwifery, the venereal difeafe, &c. It is 
true, that as our Readers are likewife mifcellaneous, there is a certain 
manner, a decorum, to be obferved in the conveying this information; 
but we are not confcious that we have violated fuch decorum in the 


prefent inftance. | . B. a> a 





*,* The pamphlet entitled ‘* 4 /erious Anfwer, &c. printed in 
1782 (but which never before came to our knowledge), was received 
by the Editor too late for a proper notice in this month’s Review. 
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ok, Errata in the Review for laf? Month. 
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Page 314, 1. 11, from the bottom, as is omitted. 

—— 318, par 1, 1. 5, del. fll, as it firft occurs in the line. 

—— Ibid. par. 3, 1.6. for ‘is,’ r. was. 

338, 1. 9, for * Reformation,’ r. Reforation. 

340, 1. 3, for ‘ their,’ r. thefe. 

341, about the middle, for ‘ Oxymyron,’ r. Oxymoron. 

349, N. 8, at the bottom, after ‘ this,’ infert és. 

355, Art. 18, 1.7, 4. conflantly, 

368, par. 3, 1. 1, for * which,’ r. of, 

372, 1. 4, from the bottom, for ‘ the example,’ r. the rare ex- 

ample. 

: 374, 1. 6, for ‘ are the farthelt,’ r. were the farthef, &c. 

— cans 1. 6, from the bottom, for ‘ and ought,’ r. and which 
ought. 

—— 375, 1. ult. remove the comma from Chrifian, and put it after 
* divine.’ 

.... 376, Art. €6, in the title, for ‘aneanli, r. aneanti, 
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